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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC: 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal eaten, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Maj the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal H the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal ness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene aroma the Duke of TECK, and 
the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The ht Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ eS open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will place at the QUEEN’S 
CONCERT ROOMS, hg on THURSDAY EVEN- 
LNG, the 80th inst., commencing at eight o'clock. 





By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Roya pansente or Music, — 


4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 





OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Conductor, MR. BARNBY. THURSDAY NEXT, 
OCTOBER 380th, at 8 o’clock. Handel’s “ THEODORA ” (with 
additional accompaniments by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller). — 
Otto Alvsleben, Miss Julia Elton, Miss Dones, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings. and Mr. Thurley Beale. Organist, Dr. atsiner, 
Band and Chorus of 1200. Boxes, £3 3s., £2 10s., and £1 10s. ; 
Stalls, 7s. 6d. and 59. ; Balcony, &s. ; Admission, ls. Tickets 
at Novello’s, 1, Berner’ ‘s-street and $5, Poultry, the usual agents, 
and at the Royal Albert Hall. 





‘TIOLIN AMATEURS.—A Gentleman, giving up 
the Violin, wishes to DISPOSE of TWO fine CREMONA 
VIOLINS. Dealers need not apply, as none but amateurs 
willing to pay a fair price will be treated with. Apply, by 
letter, to GuaRRERIvS, care of Mr. Alexander, 23, Old Cavendish- 
atreet, Cavendish-square. 





ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON begs to 
announce that all letters for ments must be 
addressed directly to herself, at 53, Finchley-road, N.W. 
a made through “Agents” will receive no 
attention. 


Mast a HELENA WALKER -_ to announce 
that all communications res ents for 

Concerts, &c., must be ad er residence, 
6, o West Bank: road, Edge-lane, Liverpool. 


W. C. LEVEY’S NEW MUSIC. 


NEW SONGS. 
THE MAY —. & Sung ie by Miss Banks. Three Editions, 


THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. Song. 4s. Ditto, for 
Two Voices, 4a. 








The above are sung nightly in ‘ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA,” at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 


FAVOURITE SONGS. 
BIMERALDA. Three Editions, E, F, and simplified in D, 


BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. Two Editions, E flat and F. 4s. each, 
THE oo OF MUSIC. Three Editions, C, E flat, and F, 


Tm KING AND —_ ss) MAID. 33. 

THE DEAR EMERA 

COME HOME, MY SAILOR R BOY. 8s. 

THE LIGHT OF LOVING EYES. 8. 
THERE IS A SONG. 88. 





THE SPINNING SONG. “ 
SOLDI REST. Duet. ly of the Lake.” 8s. 
BLANCHE OF DEVAN’S Sona HA Say Cm 8s. 
A FIG FOR THE VICAR. “Lady of 


of the Lake.” 8s, 





PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


ESMERALDA. By Witumim Kum. 4s. 
ESMERALDA. By Buinusy Ricwarps. 4s. 
ESMERALDA, ee. Jurzs Rocwarp, 2s. 
ESMERALDA WA on The 
Cuanize Goprasy. 4s, 


Isle, and the pass of usic, By 
THE MAGIC OF SIC. By WitnEetm Kua. 4s. 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Easy. By Jurgs Rocuaap, 2s, 


DANCE MUSIC. 
THE DOLLY VARDEN eo Illustrated. 3s, 


REBECCA WALTZES. 4s. 
as LADY OF THE BARDS KE QUADRILLE. Illustrated. 4s. 
OLD ENGLISH DANCE. With Pipe and Timbrel. 3s, 


SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 





Dear Emerald 





LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147; OXFORD STRERT, 


NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULL 


With Fifty Exercises brought immediately 


od 


Price 28. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in cloth 8s. 64. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Y REVISED. 


BURROWES'S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Containing Explanations and Examples of the 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY: 


under their several 


queations and answers, with questions all numbered. 


BY J. F. BURROWES., 





ALSO, THE 


CONTAINING THE 


Stitched. 


201, 


11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


Suited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes. Arranged 
after the same manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer, 


BY J. F. BURROWES, 
With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 


Price 18. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 
The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourpence 


RII enw 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER ayn CO,, 
REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE D&SPARTMENT: 


STREET, 





HE “GALATEA” WALTZ 


Editions: 

Plain Gold Title ....... ose coseecee 

With photograph of H.M.8. “Galatea” ., 

Arranged as Pianoforte Duet .......... eee 

Arranged for Full Orchestra, as played 
Albert Hall Concerts......sesssessees 


Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by. J. Rummel 


by H.R.H. the 


DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 


8. d. 


at the Royal 
webee nich ore 


le J rane 
eon ecooocoo 


Lankens J. B. “Caaunn & Co., 901, Regeut-astrest, W, 








NOW READY. 
i we A. JONES, Author of 
Church,” &c, With Preface by Rev. Dr. 


of “ Church avec 
(Vol. ILL will be “* Life of St. Frances de 





' London: J. T. Harzs, 
Henrictta-stpect, 


NEARLY READY, Vol. IL, price 58. ; 
IFE OF 8ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. 






CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


Vol. L, price 58.; by post, 5s, 4d. 
a oF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 


Y 
“AH of the 


by post, 5s. 4d. 
Vol. II. 


by C. A. JONES. 
Chantal.”) 





St EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 282, for 
aa: is just published. Contents : = 
THE MAN IN ae TRON MASK. 
I WORK AND WAGES. 
Tit. LIVES AND LETTERS OF BEETHOVEN, 
IV. THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 
V. THE BREEDING OF HORSES, 
VIL HANDBOOKS AND TRAV EE 
A e 
Vill. KEW GARDENS. — ee 
- IX. DR. STRAUSS’ CONFESSION: 
X. AFFAIRS ON THE GOLD COAST. 


London : Loxeuaxs & Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack, 





MUSIC and MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Selection from 
LIBRARY of the late PRINCE PONIATOWSKT; also the 
ee RY of the late J. L. HOPKINS, former! 

ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL, and late of CAMBRIDGE, 


MM 288hs. PUrTICE and SIMPSON will Sell by 
at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20th, at 10 mauuie past One 
o'Clock precisely, a Large and Valuable Collection of Music, 
including a selection from the Musical Library of the late 
Prince Poniatowski ; also the Library of the late J. L. Senne, 
a a nee ot Motbester fertea Ta and late of —w 
men anofortes, Harmoniumsa, V 
ee on receipt of two stampa, ‘an 





‘a. a gy ne and CO., Music 
i) usic Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical inbtnenanie In cee cemeeenenins with all the 
Panay Lemagee i ers in Lei Berlin, Hamburg, 
‘aris, Vi Rooms for eaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, whom Organ rgans, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 

New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond- —. = doors from Oxford-street), and 
3084, Oxford-street, Lo 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this — Instrament, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her » Dorset Srasst, 
Portman-square, W. 


OUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, pte Ad. 
vertiser offers her services as Pn to a Lady going 


abroad. Energetic, ble, and with a knowled 
wen iw. * ‘Address, ar, z, care of Ma, Hayus, 6, Lyall- 


AN ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. By FRANZ 
ABT. No. lin F, No.2inG. 4s. each; 5 See By pastes 
. “This little gem will fy... the Wide "Graphic. howe 
ide ‘ 








as t long after the ceased,” —V. 
London, Robert Cocks “=e 
OBERT COCKS & CO.’S VOCAL QUARTETTS. 

a to 4d. each. = tat tae BRS Rosegnd, 
for four stamps ; ~~ pliet. o Happy be Thy Dreams,” 
Rose in Heaven” (ati), "Gol our Sailor Prince, 4 Stephon 
Glover) ; - Aad hy two samp each and “* Te Oed the 
Prince of W (B, Richards), four fA ; and ‘God 
Save the Queen,” twostamps. New Burlington-street, London. 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’S8 VOCAL QUARTETS 

and TR{OS.—No. 1, ‘‘LET THE HILLS RESOUND.” 

posed Pei BRINLEY RICHARDS, ag free for four 

— . A List of 88 Part Songs may be had gratis and 
pos! 

USIOAL PRESENTS for the bln RBAS. 

Fis A High-class Music for es Students, and 

‘0 


had gratis and postage f ; List of 400 Cletaleal Works, 
bound, at greatly [ool sie 
SHADOW LAND. New Song. Words by 


N 
] REA. pum C. PINSUTI 88. ; free by post 18 
“chrning com ition 


stam most for a contralto or 
te ote voloa." Vide “ Me Where poet and musician 
go haad in hand, the effect must be pleasing, as in this song.” 
—Vide “Cheltenham Looker-on. 


HE HILLS OF LIGHT. New Sacred Song. 


poser songs ‘* A Koso in Heaven, 
“Oh! e Ti "4 wo“ Cuckoo,” “When 
the Seallows besten Home,” &o. $6, All sheet - 
price, post free in stamps. 


London: Rosgsr Cocxs and Co., New Burlington-street. 
De sau QUEEN'S OONCERE ROOMS, HANOVER 





savas ieee cet been wines ME 
Resdings, ye an H Weddings, are respectfully 
invited to make For terms apply to 
Mr, HALL.—ROBER’ 8, Proprietor, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





l.. ALBRECHT. 

WAVERLEY. Valse Brilliante CeCe eee eee eee eee ee 
J. ASCHER. 

DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict's “ Bride of 

Song” eeeeeeeeeseee eeereeeee eeeeeeee eeeeeee 
MEREDITH BALL. 

BLANCHE! Redowa ....... eercecccece ecccccce 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 

SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop....... $008bbdcoes cece 

LE BRAU IDEAL, (Masurka).cccccccccceccccccccccccccs e 
OSCAR BERINGER. 

SCOTCH AIRS. 
J. BERTRAM. 

QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 


(Brilliant Fantasia) ... 


FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ....... é 
LA FARFALLA.........++00- (ditto of Maton’s Valse) . 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) ......csccccccccscsece 
J. BLUMENTHAL, 
LA CARESSANTE ........ Ce oceeecceces Poe ccceccece eee 
WeTEGE MEAMIES | 6.0:0:055454664660 0060 ed 0c becccrosvens 
“MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) ...... errrrrrr ey eeeees 
P. DE VOS. 
LOIN DE TOI. Méditation .......... ee ecceee eoccccces os 
G. FERRARIS. 
POLONAISE ee erent eee oP Pee eee eee eee | eee eeee ee 
WOU RUB ccccveprecserrescsotecdeeeges Ce ecccecccccs ° 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE ............... Seeccees . 
DANSE VILLAGEOIBSE ...... Corr ecccccencccccccccccecs 
BB VIIM.. cvcccccscsovcgoscececsecccccecs oc ewocccescses 
PIE 5 666545046053564468be0edes oo cccecnsccccccs 
RICHARD HARVEY. 
EVELEEN’S BOWER. “ Irish Sketch” .,.... Coseceveces . 
KITTY TYRRELL.......... GE 240% 64sb: cans seeneeese ° 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON..ditto ...... we eccccescceces . 
THE ROSE TREE ........ SE dec Abiivcheckhiosnns 


BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE, “Irish Sketch” 
THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. “ Irish Sketch ” 
ALFRED JAELL. 


CAPRICE-IMPROMPTU .......seeeees Cob eeccesecens eee 
MEI LODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. "153. SOP O See e eee eeee . 
M. JUNOT. 
TINY MITE MAZURKA ..... CSG ec cedegccrcccccceces ° 


J. KIRNBERGER. 
CAPRICCIO (in E minor). 
M. LAFUENTE. 


eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ey 


LA FONTAINE .....++. Coe ee er eresreeserererceeesseces 
LE BON RETOUR .oceseees TOPeEreTIEeTerererr rer eye y 


L'ETOILE ROUGE COCR eee 
J. LEMMENS. 

VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium).... 
ALFRED LEBEAU. 


LE TOOSIN. Caprice-galop .........cseesecssecsses 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favor ‘de Louis XIV).. 
IL SOSPIRO. Valse........ PeTTTiy Coons poccccccccvcece 
LA Vd@U A LA MADONE ....... Corer ercvcccecs PPrTry 


MARSCH-TZIGANE ...ccrccsescvccesccs PTULETT TITTY Trey 
MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet)... cecccece . 

BE. PALADILHE. 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle)............... cecee 
BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENIS Barcarolle eocvecce 

A. RENDANO. 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique ........00.00% 
LAURA eee ewer eennee PoP eee Pee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee | ‘ 
NAPOLITAINE .......... PITY TTTTTTTT ey Perrrrryyy Prey 
CHANT DU PAYSAN........ dogece Pe eeedoccccccccccece 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA........... PER debecececcere 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale beh GCeeeoeeseceees 
HOMMAGE A we Trois petites pidces. (Complete) 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1, Trois petites pidces)............ 
INQUIETUDE.... (,, 2. 4 ” poeecccceces 
ALA MONTAGNE (.» 8. 9 " Prrererer yy 
VALSE CAPRICE . See HERRERO Eee eee eee 7 
DUBTTINO. No. 1, ’ Op. 18 eeeeeere eeee ee eee eee ee ee eeee 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. B, Op. 1B wreecccscsccvecseves 
ew BO. 8, Op. LB crccccccccscsicseesavess 

J. ROMAN 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND, Caprice Op. 177. 
0 a ee tpey ry 
SONHEUL INATTENDU 

H. ROSELLFEN. 

J. nena EXILE! Transcription ....ssssseccecsecvsdeese 
GALATEA WALTZ, (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 
LA CHARMANTE, (ransoription of Sullivan's “Oh! ma 

charmante ") TOPOL M OES er eeeececeeseovcrcvacecscococe 


eee -Op. 176 woos. eee 
eeereeree seseeesOD. 17 


B scccdcde 


~_ ee ee we ae 


PPO FF EE PPP 


_- PF wow wow 


~~ _ & Pe SDOWOKROOKONMOwOwOwnwno FR CORP OOOo SF SCOP, 


o* 
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MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 





WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK...... cere cceceeseeecesesece 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ....ccseeeceseeece eee 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne coeeee 
UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.... 
IL TROVATORE.......-+- eee ditto 99 Beeee 
LA TRAVIATA ...... eocece ditto so Gesce 
IL FURIOSO ......ccceees . ditto go Secce 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.. ditto 99 G.ses 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto 19 Geoee 


PAUL SEMLER. 
MINERVA! Grande Marche See eeewerreereereseesssenee 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne cssecsseeeseress 

ALICE MARY SMITH. 
VALE OF aac all 


eeeeeeseeeseee 


OOOO EHH HEHEHE ERE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE OE 


C. bl eeeeee ee . eer eeeeveee eeegeseceocos 
W. SM 

THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 

Countess of Somers) eee eee eee eee eres eeeeseeeee eeeeee 

Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ...... 

OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice ....... eteongsogecrerseet ese 

DANSE BOHEMIENNE ......seseeeeseeeeeees sevees sees 


RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duet ...ssccesesseees 
ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 
THOUGHTS. No. 1 eeeeee eeeeseseeeeerere eeeeeee eeeeeee 
Ditto 99 Dovccvcccvevese 
J. T. SURENNE. 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 
No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book B. 06066ces0 


” 2. Ditto ” 2. ” 2. eeeeeesete 
“ee Ditto ae oe. Geanescaaone 
” 4, Ditto ” . ” 4. eeeeeseese 
” 5. Ditto ” ” 5. eeeeeetone 
” 6. Ditto ” . ” 5. se eeeerere 


BEETHOVEN SERIES :— 

No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26..s++ee.seeeees 
» 2 MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, Bs Se 060406804008 
» 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 ......+. 
» 4. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20. boedase 
» 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUR). Op. is 
” 6. VIVACE (from SONATA i in G). Op. 72 ccccccceccs . 

Sacrep SERIEs :— 
No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn).. 


», 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel) ......... 
» 8. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel)... 
» 4 LA CARITA. (Rossini.) .....-+.+++0 cesocccece 


» 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) .......+++ 
“* 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)}...+....sseegs 

8, THALBERG. 
TARANTELLE .... 
A TE O ee eee 
ADELAIDE .. 


R. 
‘WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice .sseccsecsseqecees 
MORNING SUNBEAMS. ........++.- se eeeeeeeeeenceseese 
DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon Sebo beeesererececcss 
A. TOLSTOY. 
TROIS —— MUSICALES Sere eeeeeeeeeereeeserens 
ERNEST TRAVE 
THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
introduction ....sseee00 
J. T. TREKELL. 
BOURREE (in F major) COCR sees eer eres eeeeeeeeesesere 


PORTER HEHE HEHEHE SHEE HEHEHE EE EE EE 
Ceeeeeererererenes eeeeeeeeeeeeeeenese 
; : ; 


CRORE EET HCE HE ee HH RHEE 


LE TRIANON. Harte rsrstcsecoterecceassgessencetees 
THI MAGIC s sane eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee b0acesceezas 
LULLABY er SOP RHeEE EMO E HEHE E EOE EE ES 


LES ECLAIREURS . 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE . 
LE PETIT TAMBOUR 
LA CRACOVIENNE . eeeeeeeee Cooveerooseseoeeece eeeeeeee 
LIsEee AUGUSTIN SoSH CHEE COHSHOEH OCHS CE OL OE GOSH CS ER 
VALIQUE 
ES SAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s OPOTArserereye 
MICHAEL WATSON 
LM UI at LA. Grand galop de Concert..ssssssesreresveene 


RIPPLING WAVES. Cap’ rice See e eee ees eeeeseeeeeeese 
EINE KLEINE GESOHIOHTR. Sketch eeee eee 
WIEKGENLIED. renee : ++ .ditto Ceeereeerrsosere 
ELFIN WHISPE ee eoee se eSGSeseeeresesoes 
DAISY.. te eeeeeeee No. 1 "Forest Flowers Se eeceorosseees 
FORGET.ME. NOT, on” 2. ditto 

HAREBELL eopece ” 8. 


CCPH He HEH OH HEHEHE EHH EES 


eee eeeeeereeereeeeeeeeeee 


Sete eee e ee eeeweeeeseeeeesereeees 





ee eeeoceseereroocecror es 


itto Ce eoesosooreseoecsecres® 





J. B. CRAMER & CO,, 


LONDON: 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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SUMMER, SWEET, GOOD-BYE! 





Gold and red and purple leaves 
Flutter down the wind ; 
With the snow of thistledown 
All the lanes are lined. * 
Clear and keenly blue the sky, 
Hurrying birds are flying high, 
Singing: Summer, sweet, good-bye, 
Summer, sweet, good-bye! 


Sheaves are nodding in the sun, 
As if passed along, 

In a gay, fantastic rout, 
Summer’s fairy throng, 

Where the fading willow swings, 

Where the nest, deserted, clings, 

Listen to the brook, that sings: 

Summer, sweet, good-bye! 


Woodlands whisper sad farewells ; 
Squirrels frisk and spring ; 
Patter, patter rain the nuts, 
For their harvesting. 
Flocks of merry birds go by, 
*Neath the heart’s unclouded sky, 
Hopeful, trustful, while we sigh : 
Summer, sweet, good-bye ! 


G. Cooprr. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mdme. Demeric-Lablache is singing at concerts at 
the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, with Sig. Federici, 
Dr. O'Donoghue accompanying. 





Mdme. Otto Alvsleben, Mrs. Scott Fennell, Mr 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley are engaged for the 
Philharmonic Concert at Liverpool on Tuesday next. 





In the Theatre Royal, Belfast, Mr. Richard Young’s 
Comedy Company close their fortnight’s engagement 
on Saturday; and on Monday next Mr. J. L. Toole 
opens for six nights. 





Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, Mr. Arthur Cecil, 
Mr. Alfred Reed, Mr. Corney Grain, and Miss Fanny 
Holland are giving their popular entertainments 
at St. George’s Hall (small concert-room), Liverpool. 





At the Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concerts at 
Belfast this week, the vocalists were—Madlle. Love- 
day-Vallence, and Sig.. Celli; Mdlle. Heilbron 
(pianist) and Mr. H. J. Loveday (violinist) also 
appeared, and Mr. James Thomson presided at the 
organ. 





At the Brighton Theatre Mr. and Mrs. Rousby 
began a six nights’ engagement on Monday, appear- 
ing in Mr. Tom Taylor’s historical play of ‘’ 7'wizt 
Aze and Crown; or, the Lady Elizabeth.” Mr. 
Vining will begin an engagement next Monday, ap- 
pearing in the drama of ‘ Marlborough.” 





Mdme. Celeste made her re-appearance, after a 
long absence, at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, 
on Monday evening last. ‘‘ The Green Bushes,” with 
Mdme. Celeste as Miami, was sufficient to attract a 
large audience, who in spite of the manifest in- 
capacity of the company (of which Miss Louise Balfe, 
Mr. Gayton, and Mr. Honeysett, were exceptions) 
proved by their frequent applause how thoroughly 
they enjoyed the artistic performance of Mdme. 
Celeste. 


Tho last day of the Ely Cathedral Festival, though 
wet, was as successful as its predecessors. From an 
early hour the country choirs from all parts of the 
diocese arrived at Ely, and though, owing to the 
lateness of the season, there was not so large an 
attendance as on some former occasions of those from 
a distance the singing was above the average, and 
the congregation, other than the choristers them- 
selves, far more numerous than at any other 
festival, 


- 





“‘ Nemesis” is attracting large audiences to the 
Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, and is well represented by 
Mr. Eldred, Mr. Philip Day, Mr. Rogers, Miss 
Birchenough, Miss C. Zerbini, and Miss K. Irwin. 
The young ladies of the chorus are very efficient, 
and the dresses and scenic arrangements excellent ; 
the ballet is particularly good. The opera-bouffe is 
preceded by ‘‘ Society,” in which the acting of Mr. 
Eldred and Mr. P. Day deserves every praise, but 
otherwise the cast is not strong. 


-———— 


The Carl Rosa Opera Company are having a 
successful season at the Alexandra Theatre, Liver- 
pool. ‘* Marriage of Figaro,” “ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
‘“* Maritana,” “ Bohemian Girl,” ‘ Satanella,” and 
“ Faust,” have been performed. The band and 
chorus aré unusually efficient, and the performances 
of the principal artists—-Mdme, Blanche Cole, Miss 
Rose Hersee, Mdme. Vaneri, Miss Lucy Franklein, 
Mr. William Castle, Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Aynsley 
Cook—have given great satisfaction. 





Dr. Spark’s efforts on Monday evening to cater 
for a Pontefract audience proved eminently suc- 
cessful. A fashionable audience assembled in the 
Town Hall, and manifested in a marked manner, 
not only their appreciation of the bill of fare pre- 
sented for their delectation; but of the thorough 
enjoyment it had afforded. Dr. Spark’s playing of 
Beethoven’s moonlight sonata, in C sharp minor 
was @ faithful interpretation of that noted composi- 
tion. Miss Anna Hiles was the vocalist, and earned 
great praise for her singing of representative 
English songs. 





The Brighton musical season is in full fling, and 
the Brightun Guardian is full of musical notices. 


*| Mr. Kuhe has given two of his pianoforte recitals, 


having moved from the Pavilion to the Dome. At 
the former of these the pieces played by Mr. Kuhe 
for the first time in Brighton were a prelude and 
fugue inG by J. 8S. Bach; a ‘‘ Feuillet’’ by Kirch- 
ner; the ‘‘ Whims” items from Schumann’s “ Phan- 
tasie-stiicke ;”” and an ‘‘ Intermede in E major” by 
Stephen Heller. Comprised in the rest of the 
program were Mozart’s sonata in A major, contain- 
ing the ‘‘ Marcia alla Turce;’ Mendelssohn’s 
capriccio in E minor; Beethoven’s sonata in C 
major, Op. 53; Liszt’s transcription of Schubert's 
‘Serenade;” Mr. Kuhe’s own fantasia, ‘‘ Harpe 
Eolienne;” and Schuloff's caprice on Bohemian 
airs. Mr. Kuhe played each and all in his best 
style. The vocalist at this Recital was Miss Emily 
Moore, daughter of a well-known townsman. 





The first of Messrs. Cramer and Co.’s annual 
concerts was given at Brighton on Saturday even- 
ing, the audiences being full, brilliant, and fashion- 
ablé. The artists were Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, Mdlle. 
Pauline Ritter, Mdlle. Victoria Bunsen, Malle. 
Cornelie d’Anka, Messrs. George Perren, Lewis 
Thomas, Levy, Coenen and Ritter. Sir Julius 
Benedict was conductor. Mr. Charles Hallé 
and Mdme. Norman-Néruda haye also been 
here, giving recitals at the Payilion, and 
there have been organ recitals at the Dome— 
shilling and sixpenny—by Mr. F. HE. Gladstone. 
Monday Popular Concerts (given on Tuesday) are 
projected in connection with Mr. Arthur Chappell’s 
company. On November 3rd, 4th, 6th, and 8th 
Mr. Sims Reeves (in conjunction with Mdme. 
Florence Lancia, Miss Constance Loseby, and Mrs. 
Charles Fox) will appear at the theatre in'a series of 
ballad operas. Lastly there are to be opera recitals 
by Mr, Carl Rosa’s English company at the Dome. 
These will be some of the most attractive events of 
the season. 





Speaking at the Prince of Wales Theatre, Bir- 
mingham, the other night, Mr. Charles Calvert, 
after acknowledging the sympathy of the Birmingham 
public during his late illness, said, with reference to 
his revival of ‘* Henry V."’:—'' The suecess of this 
play in Birmingham deserves commemoration in the 
dramatic calendar in letters of gold—(cheers)—for it 
is, T am certain, unparalleled in’ your theatrical 
hjstory ; and when J tell you that, should to-morrow’s 





_— 
attendance equal the average hitherto, the amount 
paid for admittance at this theatre during the four 
weeks will exceed £3000, I think you will agree with 
me that my estimate of the importance of the event 
is not overdrawn. (Applause.) And this is a 
triumph—a triumph to us in our sphere as actors— 
a triumph for you as it is one for is—-a triumph for 
a play for one of the mighty dead, whose name was 
William Shakespeare. (Cheers.) Surely, surely, 
in the face of its success in Manchester, and its 
still greater proportionate success here, it is idle to 
say that that name spells either bankruptcy or ruin. 
If those who are so fond of repeating that cry would 
only show as much zeal for Shakespeare as they are 
tolerant of the sensational rubbish that so often 
disfigures our national stage, and the imported 
indecencies that degrade it, we might hope to escape 
the reproach of foreigners that our stage is not half 
worthy of its literature.” 





— 
— 





CONCERTS. 





The third Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace 
was a great success. Tho seats were crowded, though 
that is no exceptional circumstance; and the pro- 
gram, if destitute of absolute novelty, maintains its 
representative interest. We give the program, from 
which it will be seen that Mozart’s C Symphony was 
the instrumental feature, which bright and melodious 
work was given with perfect precision, equality, and 
finish. 


Overture, ‘‘ Mireille.’ ....sesseesseseceseeeess Gounod, 
Organ fugu W's Bach. 
ed. for ¢ contralto s solo, chorus, and orchestra, 
Op. 96. eee Mendeleehy. 

Symphony in c (No. 6). +» Mozart. 
Aria, ‘‘ In vano il fato” “Roberto w Diavolo*. < :. Saen. 
Concertino di bravura ........ Lolmes, 
Aria, **Che faro” “Orfeo” .,.. .ccecseccsoece Gluck. 
Song of Miriam, wal spapege alo, eels and 

orchestra .... P «eee Schubert. 


Mendelssohn’s a “ ‘Lord, ue down thine ear 
unto me,” was a first performance at these concerts. 
It dates from 1843, having been composed for a 
wealthy amateur named Broadley, who also com- 
missioned Spohr and Moscheles to get to music two 
other hymns of his. The original words were Mr. 
Broadley’s, but these were in course of time translated 
into German, and reduced into English from the 
German translation, without reference to the original. 
Thus are the safeguards of copyright avoided. Not- 
withstanding the assertion of the Crystal Palace 
program that ‘this hymn appears not to have been 
performed in England before to-day,” the hymn 
(originally written for an organ accompaniment) 
was sung at the Hanover Square Rooms some years 
back by Mdme. Elvira Behrens and Mr. Benedict's 
choir, as first written by Mendelssohn, with an organ 
accompaniment, and without the final fugue, which 
was an afterthought of the composer. It now con- 
sists of four movements, andante sostenuto, ‘ Lord, 
bow down Thine ear,” a chorale non lento, ‘*Hear Thy 
child, O Lord Eternal ;”” con moto e vivace, “ Lord, 
wo trust Thy loving kindness;” and fuga, allegro 
vivace, ‘‘ Let us sing His praises.” The andante isin 
E flat, six-eight time, and its religious character does 
not preclude some very taking melodious utterances. 
In the chorale, as in the first and third movements 
the solo voice precedes the choir with the sub- 
ject; the next division is full of stirring melodic 
phrases; and the fugue which concludes the work 
is of broad vigorous character, elaborated with the 
composer’s habitual free-handed knowledge and 
power. Mrs. Patey, who sang- the solos, did her 
part to the infinite satisfaction of the audience. 
Chorus and orchestra were. both well up to the 
mark. The other choral perforraance, Miriam's 
Siegesgesang, was first made known at these concerts 
in 1868. Its present execution was confided with 
good results to Mdme. Lemnrens-Sherrington, the 
choristers and the band. Mr. Henry Holmes’s 
concertino is a clean written composition without 
being very ambitious; it also serves to set forth his 
own able execution. Mr. Holmes was warmily re- 
called. Gounod’s overture was rather hurried, To 
Dr. Stainer’s playing of Bach’s organ fugue much 
attention and appreciation were accorded. 

A Sullivan night at Rividre’s concerts diversified 
the order of the program on Saturday; and the 
composer, who waa chef in the early part of the 
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evening, conducted his bright ‘‘Overturo di Ballo,’ 


how little originality is in the piece. The subject 


Banquet Music from the “ Tempest,” and the clever | Of it is unmistakably the “ Taming of the Shrew ;” 
Masque Music from “ The Merchant of Venice.” \the characters are reproductions of Shakespeare’s 
The last was specially effective, and commended | Viola and Christopher Sly, as well gs of Petruchio 
iise’f at once to the dramatic appreciation of the | and Katharine; and the ring of the blank verse is 


audience. 


here included. 


Nothing could be better of their kind | equally an echo, a Nachklang of the school of Mas- 
than the “ Bourrée” and the “Grotesque Dance ” | singer. 


Still there are many capital acting points 


Less suitable for a place like about ‘‘ The Honeymoon ;” and if the author has 


Covent Garden was the concerto for violin and| plundered several plays, he has recast the stolen 
orchestra; but here the skilful playing of Mr. Walter | material in effective fashion. ‘ The Honeymoon” 


Pettit achieved its best. 


Among the vocal samples | falsified all disheartened predictions from the first. 


of Mr. Sullivan's muse were the song “A life that | Brought out as a stopgap, a dernier ressort, it achieved 
lives for you” (sung by Mr. Alsop and _ bissé),| at Drary Lane a tremendous triumph, such as would 
“Golden Days” (Miss Dalton), “‘O ma charmante” | have assured a prosperous popularity for Tobin if 
(Signor Caravoglia), Once again” (Mr. Lloyd, and | he had lived to enjoy it; but the sickly author was 
encored), and the “ Little Maid of Arcadee” (Miss | dead by the time his play had been brought to light. 
Edith Wynne, and also encored.) This week we| This comedy in compressed form and now playing 


had the usual “ consecrations.” 


Tuesday was to|in three acts, has been chosen to inaugurate Miss 


Verdi, Wednesday was to Weber, and last night | Hodson’s re-opening of the Royalty; and as addi- 
was to the Welsh—a “ Festival” performance, by | tional briskness has been secured to the action by 


the same token. 


abridgment, and also as the casting of the piece is 


Weber was the object of musical worship, on | 84tisfactory throughout, it promises to serve its turn 


the night when Sir Julius Benedict was high-priest | ™¢ertily enough. 
at the function and under his direction. M. 


The progress of the story is 
watched with interest; the various points of the 


Rividre's band, like the Duke’s soldiers, seemed well | lively dialogue are well applauded. Miss Hodson 


prepared to do anything. 


The overtures were, | Makes an excellently discreet Juliana ; by discreet we 


the “ Freischiitz,” the “Jubilee,” and the “ Ruler | Simply imply that the vixenish moods of the character 


of the Spirits.” 


We would have gladly exchanged | #t¢ not too repellingly shadowed ; and the change from 


tho “ Jubilee” for the ‘ Oberon,” and on a special | high imperious pretensions to wifely submission is 
night to Weber the presence of the “ Oberon” is | ®ttistically developed. Volante, in Miss M. Brennan's 


imperative. 


“L'Invitation a la Valse,” scored by | hands, is adequately pert and volatile; and the 


Hector Berlioz, with its trinity of harps, and the object of her banter, the rugged Rolando, is played 
clarinet concerto in E flat followed. Mr. T. Ritter with praiseworthy tact and justice by Mr. Charles 
—a pianist of the first rank—played the Concert- Wyndham, while his gentle, devoted Zamora falls to 


sttick, and gave full vent to the tender and pas-| Miss Augusta Wilton. 


Mr. George Wade is the 


sionate feeling of this “song without words.’ | disguised Duke, and Mr. John Clarke the mock- 
Liszt was the great interpreter of the varied ex-| Duke, in whose handling the humour of the servant 
pressions lying in the music of the future; and Jaquez of course loses none of its exuberance, 
M. Ritter, although not a Liszt, threw a pathos, an The revival was on Saturday very favourably received, 
animation, and a fiery impulse into his rendering and there were even cries—probably jocular ones— 


distinctive of a sound musician and an accomplished | for the author. 


An after-piece followed in the form 


player. Mr. Perren sang “ Through the forests,” and | Of that translation of “Le roi Candaule” which 
Malle. Victoria Bunsen “ A lonely Arab maid.” In| "der the title of “The Realm of Joy” has been 
the second part there was the novelty of a lady advertised with significant hints of the possible 


violoncello player—Mdlle. Gabrielle Platteau, Lau- | imterference with the Lord Chamberlain. 


We do 


reat of the Conservatoire of Brussels, who played| 2° care to criticise the production of “Mr. F. 
the concerto in D minor by Goltermann. The Latour Tombine,” whose alter ego is wont litigiously 


music was good, the teaching had been good, the | to resent unsugared criticisms. 


Besides, an author 


performance good, and the result gratifying. Mdlle.|Who can write an extravaganza, and on that ex- 
Carlotta Patti sang the Shadow dance from “ Di- | travaganza build a burlesque, and on that burlesque 
norah,” and Mr. Levy, as usual, maintained his | elaborate a farce, is ingenious enough in advertise- 


deserved popularity. 


The Royal Albert Oratorio season opened on 


ment to afford to dispense with press notices. 
“On Strike,” the one-act piece at the Court 


Wednesday evening with a performance of ‘ The Theatre by Mr. yet aaa, is rather | ag 
Elijah,” under the auspices of the Suburban Choral tiously designated int “ bills “‘e social problem. 
Association, of which Mr. William Carter is con-| 1 reality there is nothing problematic about it; 


ductor. 


This is Mr. Carter's third season, and his and the rivalry of labour and capital suggested by 


: the title and sub-title receives no actual treatment 
endeavour to supply the neighbourhood of South Pigg 
Kensington with good oratorio performances at further than it might be treated by a Sunday School 
suburban prices, has met with general local encou- tract for the behoof of harmless cottagers. The 


ragement, 


On Wednesday there was a punctual light and shadow of the labour question might be 


gathering of the choral forces—a staff of “ nearly a turned by skilled hands to a powerful albeit danger- 
thousand,” a working band, and a clever organist, ous use ina theatre; but then a play which dealt 


in the person of Mr. Edwin Bending. 


The solo | us with the complex relations of employer and 


vocalists were Miss Edith Wynne, a clever contralto | °™Ployed must be more than a rose-coloured pre- 
—name unknown—as a supply for an absentee, Mr. sentation of non-union working men as angels, 


Cummings, and Mr. Hilton. 


The magnificent hall and agitators as felons in disguise. 


As it stands, 


was fairly filled with enthusiasts, and the entire Mr. & Beckett's piece is feebly one-sided. It lectures 


oratorio went off apparently much to their satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Carter conducted. The constant 


the working-orders from a supercilious patronising 
standpoint; it attempts to paint their surroundings 


repetition of any oratorio, however meritorious, is a and temptations with a hand obviously unskilled by 


great trial to the reputation of the composer, and it 


personal experience. To portray with truth the 


may be questioned whether the unremitting call for | ™°tives, hopes, ambitions, desires, struggles, con- 


the public to hear the last great oratorio of 


quests, and defeats which sway the laborious poor, 


Mendelssohn, is either favourable to the work itself | ¢ must mix with them and sympathise with them. 


or to the genius of its creator. It will not bear 
comparison with the earlier work “ St, Paul,” and 
we imagine the public are beginning to find this 
to be so; we may hope therefor, that conductors 
will take the hint. 








THEATRES. 





Since its production at Drury Lane in 1805, 
Tobin's comedy of “‘ The Honeymoon” has always 
maintained a respectable position among represen- 
tative plays, Lie popularity is curious, considering 


To expound the effect upon them of the various 
social questions of the day, one must learn to look 
upon these questions with their eyes, as well as 
with the eyes of a more educated and more refined 
observer. No dandy philosophy will ever probe the 
profound. As a play, “ On Strike” would succeed 
better if it did not pretend to be philosophical. It 
is in fact nothing of the sort. It is the mere story 
Jot @ mechanic whose comrades are instigated to 
strike by a dirty ruffian, whose profession is agita- 
tion. Tom Pepler will not join the movement, and 
the result is the’ men refuse to return to work until 


Tom is discharged, Tom’s master is coerced into 





“ sacking” him, whereupon the men return in peni- 
tence, not claiming Tom’s ruin after all, seeing that 
their leader, the smudge - faced agitator, has been 
arrested by a detective for a previous felony; so 
that Tom is reinstated in his old position, This 
shuffling about-of improbable types does not. con- 
stitute a ‘social problem’’ at all; it is rather a 
‘‘ theatrical theorem,” and a very false one of the 
kind—namely that leaders of the wage-movements 
are criminals in disguise and ipso facto black- 
guards; that wage-movements themselves are 
wrong; and that the ideal working-man refuses to 
join them even though his refusal compels his em- 
ployer to sacrifice him at the last. The piece is 
well-acted. Mr. Edgar Bruce and Mrs. F. B. Egan 
made the model working man and his wife as 
effective as material allowed; Mr. W. J. Hill’s make- 
up as the agitator was very striking; Miss Marie 
O’Berne was a little too smartly dressed for the 
working-man’s daughter; Mr. D. Stone was the un- 
grateful master; and Mr. Bishop contributed to the 
slight love-element in the piece as the aspirant to 
Rose Pepler’s hand. The piece which follows, namely 
‘* About Town,” is also by Mr. Arthur & Beckett; 
and the concluding burlesque is by Mr. Arthur a 
Beckett's brother and cousin; so that altogether the 
Court presents the appearance of an admirable little 
family theatre, in which the audience might all be 
members of one family likewise. ; 





HOW TO COOK POETS. 





A clever jeu d’esprit has lately beentpublished at 
Oxford, entitled ‘‘ Every Man His Own Poet; or, 
The Inspired Singer’s Recipe Book, by a Newdigate 
Prizeman.” There is sufficient truth in what 
follows to give it satiric point: ‘ Poetry, like free 
thought, was first a work of inspiration; secondly, 
of science, and lastly now of trick. At its first stage, 
it was open to only here and there a genius; at its 
next to all intelligent men, and, at its third, to all 
the human race. Thus, just as there is no boy now 
but can throw stones at the windows which Bishop 
Colenso has broken, so there is scarcely even a 
young lady but can raise flowers from the seed 
stolen out of Mr. Tennyson’s garden. And surely 
whatever, in this its course of change, poetry may 
have lost in quality, is more than made up by what 
it has gained in quantity: for, in the first place, it 
is far pleasanter to the tastes of a scientific genera- 
tion to understand how to make bad poetry than to 
wonder at good; and secondly, as the end of poetry 
is pleasure, that we should make it each for our- 
selves is the very utmost that we can desire, since it 
is a fact in which we all agree that no man’s verses 
please him so much as his own.” 

Here is his recipe for making Browning : 

‘‘ Take rather a coarse view of things in general. 
In the midst of this place a man and a woman, and 
her ankles tastefully arranged on a slice of Italy, 
or country about Pornic. Cut an opening across 
the breasts of each, until the soul becomes visible, 
but be very careful that none of the body be lost 
during the operation. Pour into each breast as 
much as it will hold of the new, strong wine of love ; 
and, for fear they should take cold by exposure, 
cover them quickly up with a quantity of obscure 
classical quotations, a few familiar allusions to an 
unknown period of history, and a half-destroyed 
fresco by an early master, varied every now and 
then with a reference to the fugues or toccatas of a 
quite forgotten composer. If the poem be still in- 
telligible, take a pen and remove carefully all the 
necessary articles.” 

Here for the pre-Raphaclite mixture: “ Take 
three damozels, dressed in straight night-gowns. 
Pull their hair-pins out, and let their hair tumble all 
about their shoulders ; a few stars may be sprinkled 
into this with advantage. Place an aureole about 
the head of each, and give each a lily in her hand, 
about the size of herself. Bend their heads all 
different ways, and set them in a row before a stone 
wall, with an apple-tree between each, and some 
large flowers at their feet. Trees and flowers of the 


right sort are. very plentiful in church windows, 
When you have arranged’all these objects rightly, 





take a cast of them in the softest part of your braip, 
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and pour in your word composition as above de- 
scribed. The kind of poem is much improved by 
what is called a burden. This consists of a few 
jingling words, generally of an archaic character, 
about which we have only to be careful that they 
have no reference to the subject of the poem they 
are to ornament. They are inserted without varia- 
tion between the stanzas.” 
This is for a patriotic poem @ la Swinburne: 
‘Take one blaspheming patriot, who has been hung 
or burietl for some time, together with the oppressed 
country belonging to him. Soak these in a quantity 
of rotten sentiment till they are completely sodden, 
and in the meantime get ready an indefinite num- 
ber of Christian kings and priests. Kick them till 
they are nearly dead; add copiously broken frag- 
ments of the Catholic church, and mix all toge‘her 
thoroughly. Place them in a heap upon the op- 
pressed country ; season plentifully with very coarse 
expressions, and on the top carefully arrange your 
patriot, garnished with laurel or with parsley, 
surrounded with artificial hopes for the future, 
; which are never meant to be tasted. This kind of 
poem’is cooked in verbiage, flavoured with liberty, 








the taste of which is much heightened by the intro- 
) duction of a few high gods and the game of fortune. 
) The amount of verbiage which liberty is capable of 
3 flavouring is practically indefinite.” 
BRISTOL FESTIVAL. 

With something of its old energy in days when 
s if Liverpool was unregarded, the ancient port of 
, Bristol has resolved to take up a representative 
¢) position in musical art, and to stand towards the 
t South-west as Norwich stands towards the East, 
) Birmingham towards the Midlands, and Worcester, 
’y Hereford and Gloucester towards the West Midlands 
» and West. There is a good deal of latent musical 
3 appreciation in Bristol, which only needs calling 
ll forth. Its importance as a commercial centre 
W facilitates the getting of money within its boundaries ; 
p and people who make money rapidly are often not 


a averse to spending it freely in artistic and luxurious 


d enjoyment. At all events Bristol lacks neither 
ly money nor spirit, and the only wonder is that the 
y ancient seaport has been without a periodical music- 
ut meeting solong. However, the first attempt opens 
it with a strong array of local and distant patrons. 
4 The Duke of Beaufort is the president; and besides 
*) the local, civil and clerical dignitaries, there are 
ry more than fifty peers and 100 distinguished com- 
r- moners in the list of vice-presidents. The pro- 
it moters have also secured some 200 guarantors who 
] will stand in place of stewards at other provincial 

meetings of this kind, and take upon themselves a 

limited pecuniary responsibility. But this responsi- 
1. , bility promises to be only nominal. The perfor- 
id mances up to the present have been extremely well 
ys attended, and there will probably be a handsome 
89 surplus, when the accounts are made up, to dis- 
e, tribute among the charities. These institutions 
Bt include the Bristol Royal Infirmary, Bristol General 
as Hospital, the Bristol and Clifton Dispensaries, the 


Q: different hospitals established for the cure of special 


8, forms of disease, the Bristol Hospital for Sick 
re Children, with many others of equal moment—all 
n more or less in debt, and all in want of funds. The 
od Colston Hall, where the performances have this week 
od taken place, is a large red-brick building, with terra- 

a cotta facings and mouldings on the facade ; inter- 
n- nally, a spacious, lofty hall, with arched roof, 
he supported by massive stone columns, roomy sides 
and end galleries, with excellent approaches, while 
ko the acoustic properties of the hall are evidently on 
- & par with the nobleness of its dimensions. A fine 
ll organ, by Willis, is erected at the back of the 
od orchestra. The pipes of this intrument are yellow, 
“ like the stone of the walls and the ornamentation of 
d the gallery. The place has a cold cheerless look 
1 when empty or when only partially filled, but an 
~ audience like that of Tuesday afternoon lighted and 
a showed it up wonderfully. That the executive com- 
“4 mittee meant to conduct the enterprise in a manner 
od which might form the precedent for future festivals, 
y, is apparent from a glance at the engagements. 
B, These include as principal, yocalists Mdme. Lem- 





mens-Sherrington, Mdme. Otto Alvsleben, and Miss 
Julia Wigan (soprano); Mdme. Patey and Miss 
Enriquez (contralto) : Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Edward Lloyd (tenor); and Mr. 
Santley and Mr. Lewis Thomas (bass). Mr. George 
Riseley is organist ; Mr. A. Stone choir-master ; and 
Mr. Charles Hallé conductor. The last artist has 
taken his well-known Manchester band of eighty 
instrumentalists. The first violins are led by Mr. 
©. A Seymour and Herr Strauss ; the second violins 
by Mr. V. Nicholson and Mr. L. Goodwin ; the tenors 
have M. Schrems and Herr O. Bernhardt at their 
head; the ’cellos own M. E. Vieuxtemps and Mr. 
Avison for principals; and the double basses are 
headed by Herr Neuwirth. Two flutes, with a 
similar complement of oboes, clarinets, and bassoons, 
a quartet of horns, a triad of trombones, two trum- 
pets, ophicleide, percussion intruments, and harp 
form the remainder of the orchestral forces. The 
chorus is made up of the Bristol Festival Choir. 

With the forces enumerated the Festival opened 
on Tuesday afternoon with Haydn's “ Creation.” 
Differing from the custom of other provincial 
festivals, the performance did not commence until 
one. The Colston Hall, where accommodation has 
been increased by added galleries, so that 2000 
persons may now be seated, was well filled, al- 
though constant small rain fell all the morning. 
There were about 1900 persons present besides 
between 300 and 400 in the orchestra. The opening 
chorus was very effectively sung, and showed that the 
choral body had been in admirable hands, and had 
profited by their training. Haydn’s work is rather a 
severe test of choral singing; but with a little allow- 
ance made for want of steadiness here and there, the 
singers did remarkably well; while the execution of 
the band was almost faultless. The soloists were 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley, with Mdme. Otto 
Alvsleben and Mr. Lewis Thomas in the last part. 
Mdme. Sherrington’s delivery of ‘‘The marvellous 
work,” ‘* With verdure clad,” and “On mighty pens,” 
was up to her usualmark. She was warmly applauded, 
despite a printed interdiction of applause in the 
program. Equally was Mr. Sims Reeves clapped as 
he entered the orchestra at the end of PartI. He 
sang well, though with a palpable abatement of his 
usual fire. Mr. Reeves, who was evidently out of 
sorts, was only heard in the second part. Mdme. 
Otto Alvsleben shared the honours of the last part 
with Mr. Lewis Thomas, both vocalists giving 
excellent interpretation of the music. We should 
mention that the National Anthem opened the 
festival as is usual in such cases; but in the old- 
fashioned (and more interesting) style, a verse was 
doled to each singer, instead of the entire solo 
being given to the soprano voice. 

The first concert in the evening, which was of a 
miscellaneous nature, attracted a darge attendance 
of those who defied the weather. The overture to 
Weber's ‘ Zuryanthe,’ Beethoven’s Symphony in C 
minor (No. 5), the overture to ‘Guillaume Tell,” 
and the march from ‘ Athalie,” with the addition of 
Schubert’s Impromptu in A flat, and Heller's 
‘* Tarantelle” in F minor, were orchestral pieces 
which confirmed the severe taste of the selector. 
These pieces were thoroughly enjoyed, especially 
Weber's overture. Madame Patey made her first 
appearance at the festival, singing the Lurydice 
from Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo” in touching style. Miss 
Enriquez sweetly sang the air from Sir M. Costa’s 
‘* Naaman,” ‘I dreamt I was in Heaven,” and Mr. 
Lloyd, in lieu of Mr. Sims Reeves, who broke down 
by evening and did not appear, being a prey to 
catarrh, sang Sullivan’s song, ‘Once again,” and 
the ‘* Message.” 

A special attraction was the part-singing of the 
choir under Mr. Alfred Stone. Their appearance as 
well as their execution was effective, for the ladies 
were uniformly dressed in white. 

After a wild night, Wednesday morning opened a 
little brighter, and under favour of the better 
weather a throng of people repaired to Colston Hall, 
where something like 2200 seats were occupied. 
The second day’s program was taken up with the 
“ Elijah.” Less praise however can be accorded to 





the execution of this work than to Tuesday's per- 
formance. The chorus was uncertain and timid; 
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the band was led too slowly ; Mr. Hallé's tempi were 
at fault, and phrases which should have impetuously 
burst forth were suffered to lag feebly. At times 
the organ was too noisily handled. Then Mdme. 
Alvsleben was cold in those parts where the Widow's 
depair and subsequent joy called for emotional dis- 
play; and Mdme. Sherrington was dispirited and 
saddened by the death of one of her family. While 
Mr. Sims Reeves’s cold compelled his'absence. The 
fates went decidedly against ‘ Elijah.” Mr. 
Santley, however, who rarely if ever disappoints, 
was magnificent in the Prophet's part; and Messrs. 
Vernon Rigby and Lloyd, Mrs. Patey and Malle. 
Enriquez left nothing to be desired on their side. 
The best numbers were the chorus ‘‘ He that shall 
endure unto the end,”’ Mdme. Sherrington’s delivery 
of ‘ Hear ye, Israel,’’ Mrs. Patey’s ‘*O rest in the 
Lord,” the chorus ‘‘ Behold God the Lord passed 
by,” and the quartet and chorus ‘ Holy, holy,” 
which was the best rendered of all. A satisfactory 
début was made by a pupil of Mdme. Sainton-Dolby 
—Miss Wigan by name. This young lady, who 
sang the music of the Shunamite youth, possesses 
afresh soprano voice and apparent taste, and en- 
joyed a very encouraging reception. The perform- 
ance, which this day was uninterrupted by applause, 
commenced at one and concluded a little after four. 

At the second evening concert the attendance was 
scantier than before but equally fashionable. The 
Duke of Beaufort, who had been hunting with the 
Badminton hounds all the morning, occupied the 
president's chair. There was again a little change 
in the program on account of the absence of Mr. 
Sims Reeves. Instrumental music predominated, 
and Mr. Hallé’s band honourably distinguished itself 
in the “ Leonora,” “ Meeres-Stille,” and “ Tann- 
hiiuser” overtures, and Mozart's Symphony in E 
flat, and Mr. Hallé contributed his own admirable 
rendering of the Concerto of Weber. Applause was 
freely bestowed throughout the concert, but encores 
were not encouraged and not insisted upon. Mdme. 
Sherrington appeared in better spirits and achieved 
the principal success of the evening as far as popular 
appreciation was concerned, in singing Handel's air 
‘Sweet bird,” with M. Brossa’s capital flute 
obbligato. Miss Enriquez followed with another 
air by Handel, ‘‘Cangio d’ aspetto,” which seemed 
new to the majority of the listeners. To make up 
for the blank occasioned by the continued indisposi- 
tion of Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. E. Lloyd sang an extra 
song or two in the second part. Mr. Lewis Thomas 
sang Mozart’s “Qui sdegno,” from ‘ Il Flauto,” and 
was cordially recalled. Mdme. Sherrington gained 
immense applause in Rossini’s ‘ Dalla rosa,” and 
the choir gained credit for their rendering of Pinsuti's 
fine part song, ‘‘ In this hour of softened splendour,” 
under the conduct of their choir master, Mr. A. 
Stone. Mdme. Alvsleben was highly successful in 
an air of Weber's, and was enthusiastically recalled ; 
and Balfe’s ‘Good night, beloved,” sung by Mr. 
Lloyd, was among the best vocal successes. 

The one novelty of the Festival was reserved for 
the third day, namely Mr. Macfarren's oratorio of 
“John the Baptist”—a short but effective work 
which was very creditably executed and received 
with unqualified favour. The details of this com- 
position we must reserve for a future occasion; but 
meanwhile we may refer to the scope and intention 
of the composer. Concerning the introduction of 
Salome, the daughter of Herodias, and the grim 
repulsiveness of that dancing scene and the 
sanguinary bargain after it, Mr. Macfarren says :— 
_ The difficult incident of her appearance at the 
banquet is attempted to be met with due reverence 
for the solemnity of other portions of the history, by 
the avoidance of all familiar forms of dance music 
and the employment of scales in use among Eastern 
nations; that with two augmented seconds, for 
jnstance, and that without the fourth and seventh 
degrees of the diatonic series—and by the introduc- 
tion of some fragments of genuine Oriental melody. 

The overture is intended as a prologue, to suggest 
the state of expectancy that preceded the Advent. 
The sounding of the shofar, or ram's horn, or silver 
trumpet, that announces the new year, may be 
supposed to have been an intended greeting for the 
Messiah; the constant and eager longing of the 





Hebrew people rose ‘almost to impatience, and its 
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protraction is attempted to be figured in the eyasion 
of a perfect cadence throughout the piece. Here is 
also an endeavour to indicate some of the various 
ideas that prevailed of the form in which the King 
of Glory would manifest Himself. Malachi’s pro- 
phecy must have filled the minds of men at the 
period that is illustrated. The fragment of ancient 
Church melody which is adapted to the words St. 
John quotes from Esaias is sometimes employed 
also as an interlude to portions of the narration 
that refer to the Baptist. That which is set to his 
denunciation of Herodias is repeated wheneve1 
allusions to this arise, or to her consequent malice 
against him. The two phrases are thus applied to 
suggest an association of St. John’s mission with the 
oldest traditions of the Christian Church. The 
words of the Evangelist which describe the nature 
of the Deity are assigned to the Narrator (Madame 
Patey) of those portions of the history ‘which are 
not dramatically presented, to render its application 
to a situation where it occurs impersonal. The 
final piece of the First Part and the last two pieces 
of the whole stand apart from the narration and 
from the dramatic action; they are designed to 
represent what may be the feelings of living hearers 
as much as of the witnesses of the event with regard 
to those points of the story which are illustrated by 
the selected texts. The shofar salutation which 
initiates the oratorio as typical of the expectation, 
recurs at the conclusion as significant of the coming 
of the Messiah—the day has dawned, the Day-Star 
has arisen. 

The execution, as we have stated, was first-rate. 
Mesdames Sherrington and Patey, Messrs. Edward 
Lloyd and Santley were the principals; Mr. Mac- 
farren was called at the end of both parts. The 
“ Lobgesang” followed, and here Mr. Sims Reeves 
re-appeared, and sang nearly as well as ever, to the 
great satisfaction of the assemblage. 





Mr. Brock’s Benerir at tue Crystat PaLacr.— 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable weather which 
prevailed throughout the forenoon, the varied pro- 
gram which had been prepared at the Crystal Palace 
for the occasion of Mr. Brock’s benefit was worked 
through yesterday and evening with entire con- 
scientiousness and success, Mr. Brock is, as every 
one is aware, the Fire King of Penge Hill, and 
therefore it is hardly to be wondered at if the 
Water Powers showed a little hostility and party 
feeling, but happily whatever jealousy they might 
have entertained of pyrotechnic demonstrations 
entirely exhausted itself during the day, so that 
at night there was an atmosphere sufficiently 
dark and dry and breezy to set off all the brilliant 
designs to the best advantage. Once more 
the Martinidre had to be postponed, but in its stead 
there was produced one of the most beautiful set 
pieces ever exhibited by Mr. Brock. It consisted of 
an immense wreath composed of the Rose, Thistle, 
and Shamrock, and in the centre was the motto 
‘**God save the Queen,”’ set out in almost overpower- 
ing brilliancy. Another great success was the Golden 
Cascade, which elicited tremendous applause, and 
the whole display was worthily wound up with the 
great flight of coloured shells, which we believe is the 
invention of Mr. Brock. Previous to the fireworks 
there was the opera and the assault of arms. The 
first, being ‘ Der Freischiitz,” was, of course, warmly 
received, and it was rendered especially attractive on 
this oceasion by the début of Mr. G. Werrenrath, 
_& young German singer of very great promise in- 
deed. Romah also appeared for the last time this 
season ; and, immediately before the fireworks, the 
staff and sergeant instructors from Woolwich 
delivered a splendid assault of arms. This display, 
which consisted of small sword and broad sword, 
bayonet and single stick, seemed to be enjoyed with 
equal zeat by the actors and the audience, and when 
Staff-instructor Pentecost capped the climax by 
dividing a sheep with a single sweep of his sabre 
the success of the assault was established. After 
the fireworks the interior of the Palace was brilliantly 
illuminated for a promenade, during which the Royal 
Artillery band played a musical selection in the grand 
orchestra. On Thursday next, weather permitting, 
there will be another “last night,” when the 
Martiniére is positively to come off. 





Mottowar'’s Pitts. —Noraixa Berran.—These invaluable 
Pills exert a greater and more beneficial influence over nervous 
disorders than any other medicine. Their mode of action is 
thoroughly consonant with reason, They completely purify the 
bowl, relieve both bead and stomach of all faulty fuactions, and 
expel all oppressive accumulations from the bowels. With the 
biood purified and all poisons purged from the system, regularity 
must prevail throughout the body, aches and pains must cease 
b: altbful energy must supplaut weariness, and the shaky nerves 
must regain their wholesome tone, Ill health intensifies thag 
sticggletn life which more or less oppresses cvery one at the 
present day; under the Pills, takem occasiczally, the ailing 
mend, the drooping revive. 
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Henry Fothergill Chorley. Autobiography, Memoir 
and Letters. Compiled by Henry G. Hewterr. 
Two Volumes. Vol. II. London: Richard Bentley 
and Son. 1873. 


The second volume of Mr. Hewlett’s record 
embraces Chorley’s literary life from 1841 to the 
year of his retirement from the Atheneum, During 
the first ten years of this period he constructed a 
five-act verse-play on the model of the past-Eliza- 
bethan drama, called ** Old Love and New Fortune” 
—a composition eulogised in unstinted terms by 
Miss Mitford, who predicted for ‘‘ that lovely play ” 
a success whenever it should be brought out. The 
prophecy was fulfilled with some qualification. The 
piece was produced at the Surrey Theatre on Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1850, proved successful, and yesulted in 
a call for the author. But the manager, Mr. 
Creswick, had omitted to get the necessary license 
from the Lord Chamberlain, and next day the piece 
was withdrawn. It was however revived when the 
details had been completed, and enjoyed a fair run. 
Chorley’s principal prose work of this period was a 
two-volume novel, ‘* Pomfret,” which Mr. Browning 
termed ‘‘ more than clever every way;’’ but the fate 
of this book is chronicled in Chorley’s journal as 
‘‘another failure.” His acquaintances—in many 
cases approaching the domain of intimate friendship 
—numbered the best among representative names 
in literature and art: the Brownings, Dickens, 
Carlyle, Monckton Milnes, Douglas Jerrold, Freili- 
grath, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Viardot Garcia, the 
Procters, thomas Campbell, and Miss Martineau. 
In 1844 a misadventure in love—the second and 
most serious of his life—occurred in his rejection by 
a lady whose name is not given. This, with the 
death of Mendelssohn in 1847, and with succeeding 
losses, including that of his mother and the paralysis 
of his sister, contributed to increase the native 
gloom of Chorley’s temperament; and despite an 
accession of private income, the depression which 
weighed upon him is attested in the morbid tone of 
his diaries at this period. In the world of musical 
criticism Chorley’s influence was widely recognised 
between ’41 and '51. His antagonism towards 
puffery and mismanagement in musico-commercial 
affairs produced a plentiful crop of enemies; and 
his contempt for the efforts of those who would have 
fawned upon him and bribed him, in order to blunt 
an acrid pen, intensified the fear and dislike with 
which he was in several quarters regarded. One 
entry in his journal chronicles the receipt of an 
offer from the manager of the opera-house whose 
system he had most persistently denounced, that he 
should undertake to translate the libretti. The 
tenor of his answer may be surmised from the 
contemptuous eamment which follows: “ As clumsy 
a device to stop a mouth as has often been at- 
tempted.” Another entry recounts a visit from a 
musician of some celebrity, known to him as in- 
terested in a concert scheme set up in opposition 
to one which the Athenewn had recently con- 
demned. ‘ After a profusion of compliments, this 
person had the insolence to ask me,” says Chorley, 
“to write a letter to the editor of the Atheneum, 
thanking him, in the name of the profession, for 
the spirited, &c., &c.—to myself in short! Andon 
my shrinking back, really hardly knowing whether I 
should show disgust or diversion, added—‘ You 
know it would be in confidence !’” Towards such 
tempters, as towards shams and exaggerations of 
all kinds, Chorley always showed himself * irre- 
concilable ;’* and the hostility which this demeanour 
of his raised sometimes permeated into purer art- 
circles, and infested even honest men. Some years 
ago, & series of positively spiteful attacks upon him 
in Punch, which we ourselves thought it just to 
repel and expose as obviously dictated by something 
more than mere literary disagreement, evinced how 
to the end of his career Chorley remained unpopular 
with the cliques. 

Behind the veil, however, of sternness and in- 
flexibility as a writer, his virtues shone forth to 
those who knew him intimately. Mr. Hewlett’s 
testimony to his private character is almost un- 
qualified praise. “A gentleman,” he calls him, 





‘<in the truest sense of the word, courteous, frank, 
and kindly; learned in one or two provinces of 
study, well informed and gracefully cultivated in 
many more ; incisive and humorous in speech, with 
an odd, nervous manner that, among superficial 
observers, might pass for affectation, but was not 
thus to be mistaken by his intimates. As one came 
to know him better, his thoroughly upright, sincere, 
generous and affectionate nature was transparent. 
Manly to the core where any question of honour or 
independence was involved, he was almost womanly 
in his readiness to proffer and respond to sympathy ; 
the smallest indication of regard sufficing to evoke 
and retain it. His charities, as may be told since 
his death, were as unostentatious as they were 
liberal. ‘Don’t let my name appear,’ was invariably 
the request that accompanied the gift. The irrita- 
bility of temper that characterised him was palpable 
after a brief acquaintance. That trivial occurrences, 
at which it was unreasonable to take offence, were 
sufficient to excite it, there can be no doubt; but I 
am equally convinced that he was essentially plac- 
able, and that if those from whom he’ became 
estranged had been as anxious for reconciliation as 
himself, there was scarcely a dispute of his later life 
that might not have been arranged. His predilec- 
tions and antipathies (not to call them prejudices) 
were many, and he was apt to be opinionated in 
defence of them; but I never found him deaf to 
reason in a temperate discussion, nor averse to 
admit an obvious error where it was pointed out.” 
The gatherings of ltts house were of an enjoyably 
mixed character; the dinners informal yet in 
thorough taste; the. music of the best; and the 
host’s ‘ quaint manner and humorous persiflage lent 
peculiar flavour to the whole entertainment.” 


Chorley’s strict honesty in the exercise of his 
calling frequently exposed him to the charge of 
ingratitude. It is certain that he could be as severe 
towards an intimate friend as towards a stranger. 
His review of tlie ‘‘ Poems before Congress” of Mrs. 
Browning (for whom he cherished a warm regard) 
was absolutely ucrimonious,; and another near 
friend of his, Miss Mitford, complained bitterly of 
his critique on her “ Atherton.” She did not, how- 
ever, break off intercourse with him, as others under 
similar circumstances did. Chorley never allowed 
the claims of personal intimacy to warp his severity 
as a judge; and he certainly showed himself less 
lenient towards the shortcomings of others, than 
did others towards his own defects. No unsuccessful 
man was ever more sugared with private praise. 
Dickens wept over ‘‘ Roccabella;’’ Browning’s eulogy 
of ‘Pomfret’? was unmeasured; Miss Cushman 
firmly believed in a play of Chorley’s which the 
public refused to accept—namely the ‘ Duchess 
Eleanour.” Against his judgment of the Italian 
character in ‘‘ Roccabella” both Dickens and Brown-, 
ing protested; but their arguments, earnestly and 
diversely advanced, were in themselves most flatter- 
ing to the author. A writer who can bring forth 
from two such artists, a similar strain of mingled 
expostulation and appreciation, cannot be said to 
have missed his mark however little the great public 
admired his efforts. On the other hand the 
journalistic recognition of his labours was scanty. 
The Atheneum, his own journal, which has within 
the last fortnight rounded upon Chorley’s memory 
by calling him “ imperfectly educated,” and accusing 
him of having failed in producing any work of 
abiding value in music or literature (truths which, 
however patent, it was not for the Atheneum to 
proclaim)—the Atheneum, we say, so grudgingly 
treated ‘‘ Roccabella” that Mr. Browning cried out 
‘* What a notice was that in the Athenewm/ Your 
self-abnegation is wrong in the very interests of the 
journal; for if a writer, doing deliberately his best, 
deserves such a comment and no more, what would 
his weekly thoughts and fancies deserve in the way 
of paragraph room?” Of course nothing at all. 


Chorley was an inveterate enemy of the humbug 
which trades on religious sentiment ; and his hatred 
of all pretence in this direction led him to bracket 
the phenomena of mesmerism, in which there is 
undoubtedly something, however vague and undeter- 
mined, with the pseudo-phenomena of spiritism, in 
which there is nothing saye credulity and imposture. 
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We give an extract of a séance, at which Chorley 
nonplussed the blundering spirits. 


“JI was in the house of an old friend given to 
divers amusements and sensations, who, one 
evening, having a society rather credulous, mes- 
meric, and supernaturally disposed around her, 
bethought herself, by way of the evening's amuse- 
ment, ‘to turn tables ;’ if rapping came, so much the 
better. I was about to leave, in the fulness, or 
emptiness (which ?), of my unbelief, when I was 
especially asked to remain and be convinced. I 
felt that inquiry was impossible, and I said so; but 
in answer I was asked, ‘What form of inquiry would 
satisfy me? If I would stay, I might inguire to the 
utmost.’ The answer was, a row of candles on the 
floor and my seat underneath the table. All this 
was cordially, kindly granted to the unbeliever, who 
had been persuaded to stay. Down sat the be- 
lievers ; almost on the floor sat the unbeliever. The 
above made a chain of hands ; the low man watched 
their feet. The table, which I am assured bore a 
fair reputation among wooden oracles, was stedfast 
not to stir. I sat, and they sat, and we sat; for 
nearly a good half-honr, (Happily, the abomiuable 
pretext ata prayer had been omitted.) At length, 
the eight believers became tired; and the most 
enthusiastic among them broke up the séance in ‘a 
temper.’ ‘ There can be no experiments,’ said he, 
‘where an infidel spirit prevails.’ And so I went 
forth, branded as a ‘spoil-sport;’ and, as such, in 
a certain world, have neyer recovered the place 
before that time allowed me. Long live legerde- 
main as & useless combination of ingenuity, 
memory, and mechanical appliances—owned as 
such! But when, after seeing its perfect marvels, 
exhibited by way of dramatic show and paid for by 
money, one is invited and expected to believe in 
revelations which have never told one secret—in 
oracles from the dead, the best of which amount to 
the sweet spring saying, ‘ Grass is green ’—it is not 
wholly unnatural that with some, be they ever so 
prosaic, be they ever so imaginative, the gorge will 
rise, and the dogmatism (it may be) become strong,. 
if only because it is the inevitable descendant of the 
superstition. To play with the deepest and most 
sacred mysteries of heart and brain, of love beyond 
the grave, of that yearning affection which takes a 
thousand shapes when distance and suspense divide 
it from its object, is a fearful, an unholy work. If 
this dreary chapter, which expresses almost the 
sincerest of convictions that can influence a man 
towards the decline of his life, can make any one 
disposed to tamper with ‘wandering thoughts and 
vain imaginations’ consider, without cant or 
pedantry, the argument endeavoured to be illus- 
trated, it will not have been written in vain.”’ 


It is unnecessary to trace Choriley's later literary 
career; his two or three works of musical record 
and criticism and his collaboration with libretti 
and songs are sufficiently remembered by profes- 
sional readers. Most musicians will endorse what 
Mr. Hewlett says of him in summing up his 
sympathies with all that could advance and dignify 
the art. 


“ Throughout his life, and with unabated force to 
the last, he showed the warmest interest in all public 
or private enterprises by which Music was to be 
served or honoured. The Birmingham Festivals 
were the special subject of his approbation ; and he 
was ‘ never tired,’ says a friend who was in constant 
correspondence with him, ‘of praising, not only the 
performances, which he considered the most perfect 
in the world, but also the general management 
(under the care of Mr. Peyton), the courteous 
reception of strangers and the universal holiday 
feeling and hospitality manifested on these occasions 
by the inhabitants.’ The same friend speaks of the 
keen enjoyment whith Chorley took in the musical 
performances at the Crystal Palace; his apprecia- 
tion of the readiness shown on the part of the 
managers to produce new works, and to give young 
musicians an opportunity of appearing before the 
public.. Of the Handel Festivals he always wrote in 
the highest terms of admiration, attending them 

gularly with a party, and laughingly calling bis 
tour seats ‘* Chorley Row.” -The friends who were 
fortunate enough to accompany him in his drives to 
Sydenham, on those days, will recollect how much 
pleasure he and they derived from excursions which, 
from breakfast to dinner, he knew so well how to 
arrange, never forgetting those small details of 
comfort and luxury which add much to the amuse- 
ment of a day passed amid delights of the highest 
intellectual order. One day Madame Viardot would 


be the life and soul of his party; on another, Sir 
John Coleridge’s quiet humour and genial spirits 
compelled every one else to enjoy it.” 

Chorley’s life closed suddenly with an attack of 
syncope in February last year. His death came so 
unexpectedly that he had planned a dinner party for 





the day on which he had died, at which Sir Michael 
Costa was to have been present. ‘ It was not,” says 
his biographer with considerable truth, ‘a small 
nor an obscure number either in England or the 
Continent, who felt at the announcement of Chorley’s 
death, that an acute and courageous critic, a 
genuine if incomplete artist, and a warm-hearted 
honourable gentleman, had gone to his rest.” Mr. 
Hewlett’s task has been performed with fidelity and 
discrimination; he has observed strict truth in 
statement while avoiding personalities in narration 
and all else that might give offence to others con- 
cerned ; and his illustration of his subject's traits 
and characteristics, his merits and defects, while 
uniformly affectionate, is nowhere overcoloured by 
too strong a partiality. 








[R. Cocks & Co.] 
Sparkling Spray. Polka. Composed by Apam 

Waricnt. 

Tuneful, showy, and easy, recommended more- 
over by a gorgeous illustration on the title-page of 
some of the more pleasing wonders of the deep. It 
will please the young, who are always glad to get up 
a new dance-tune without trouble. 





Garden Party Quadriile. 

Ly W. Smatiwoop. 

A familiar arrangement of what in the solo form 
has become a general favourite. It will form an 
agreeable relaxation for young duet-players apart 
from its use for dancing purposes. 


As a Pianoforte Duet. 





The Hills of Light. Sacred Vocal Duet. Written 
by the Rev. E. D. Jackson. Music by Franz Apr. 
A flowing and graceful duet, well suited to the 

verses ; altogether a welcome addition to the family 

repertoire of sacred music. There are no difficulties 
either in the yocal parts or the accompaniment. 





Messrs. Cocks and Co. are continuing their series 
of vocal quartets, suitable for home use, or amateur 
gatherings, Penny Readings, &c. We have before 
us four new additions to their collection: Glover's 
*‘God bless our Sailor Prince ;” ‘‘ Far Away” by 
Mrs. Bliss; Abt’s ‘*A Rose in Heaven;” and 
‘Happy be thy dreams ” by J. R. Thomas. 





[Durr & Srewant.] 
** Absence and Return.”’ Song. Words by Dn. 
CarrentEer. Music by Franz Ant. 
An apostrophe to Roses and Swallows, set to a 
taking air in C, 2-4 time, nicely accompanied. The 
compass is from D to E, nine notes. 





* The May Song.” 
by W. C. Levey. 
A somewhat quaint yet appropriate setting of the 

well-known verses, which has been quite appreciated 
by the audience when sung in the revival of '* Antony 
and Cleopatra.” It is in 8-4 time, with a compass 
of twelve notes, and is published in three heys to 
suit almost any voice. 


Words by Suaxesrranr. Music 





“The Merry Month of May.” Words by SHaxe- 

SPEARE. Music by W. C. Levey. 

Another song introduced in the same piece, where 
it obtains much recognition, though having to 
contend with old and favourite associations. Key 
C, 2-4 time, compass C to G, twelve notes. 





[Hammonp & Co.] 
Serenade Tyrolienne. Pour Piano, par Fraygois 

BENDEL. 

There is nothing very exacting mechanically about 
this serenade, but there is room for display of feeling 
and contrast in phrasing. It is a profitable and 
attractive piece for students. 





Stille Liebe. Tonstiick. Composed for the Piano- 
forte by Gustav Lancer. 
An interesting sketch, the prevailing motivi taste- 
fully embellished and varied. It is a good teaching 
piece, and the fingering is indicated where necessary. 





Treue Liebe. Melodie. Composed for the Pianoforte 
by Gustav Lanoz, 





A companion piece to the previous one, and equally 
meritorious. It will be useful as a study for ac- 
quiring a facile touch and a good command of the 
keyboard. 





Messrs. Hammond have added to their dance music 
four Galops, Eisenbahn (Arndt), Indigo (Strauss), 
Jubilee (Kohler), and Berlin (Michaelis): the 
Marietta Polka, and the Tanzmetronome and Hoch- 
zeitsreigen Waltzes by Gungl. 





{[Lamrorn Cock. ] 
Rondo Capriccioso. Composed for the Pianoforte by 
H. 8S. Oaxetey. 
This may perhaps be considered as a kind of 
manifesto by the Edinburgh Professor of Musie, on 
modern pianoforte music, and it would be in the 


interosts of art that. such a model should be generally 
followed, as showi@y that varicty, lightness, and 
brilliancy are not incompatible with good harmonic 


foundation and careful and symmetrica) treatment. 
To do the piece justice will require a good player, 
who will not be above thinking it over before dushing 
through it. It contains no out-of-the-way mechanical 
difficulties. 





(Werexes & Co.] 

The Ball at Brussels Waltz. Founded on Lord 
Byron's poem on the Battle of Waterloo. By E. 
Genrarp Bres. 

Not very easy to play from its orchestral character, 
but a waltz of very high tone, and may take its place 
alongside with those by Strauss and Gungl. Few 
excel it in spirit, few match it in the technique of its 
make-up. Mr. Bres hails from the ‘* Conservatoire 
Royale A la Haye,” a pupil of Lubeck pare; but he 
must be “an old Boy,” to have written the Brussels 
Ball Waltz. 





The Russian National Hymn. 
Pianoforte by Boryron Smiru. 
The well-known Russian anthem forms the first 

and last parts of this piece, another air being intro- 

duced which serves well by way of contrast. As a 


Arranged for the 


| pianoforte piece for tolerably advanced players, it 


will be found interesting both to them and their 
audience. 
Te Deum. Composed by Nicnoias Hetns. 

A unison setting of the ‘‘ Ambrosian” hymn, with 
pianoforte accompaniment. It is easy and quite 
unpretentious, and we suppose it must have been 
written to supply a want. 





The Voice of the Waves. Words by Mns. Hemans. 

Music by A. Gopwin Fow rs. 

Mr. Fowles has set Mrs. Hemans’ verses to bold 
and declamatory strains, which interpreted by a 
good contralto or baritone singer will tell on a sym- 
pathetic audience. It opens in B minor, common 
time, and ends in the relative major, 6-8 time. The 
compass is from A to F, thirteen notes. 





Echoes from Erin. Fantasia on Irish Airs. By J. 

THroporE TREKELL. 

One must not look for novelty in a pasticcio of 
Irish Airs, which have been arranged in every possi- 
ble manner—almost to exhaustion. The present, 
however, will make a taking and not exacting piece 
for young pianists who wish to please without tiring 
their friends. 





Little May's Music Slate. 

An ingenious little decoy to juveniles to learn 
early music lessons by tracing them on a transparent 
slate. It will probably render the acquisition of the 
necessary rudiments less irksome, and give variety 
to the usual routine of instruction. The lessons 
themselves are judiciously arranged. 





Britisn Coturon or Heatran, Everon Roan, Lo«pos.— 
Messrs. Morison bi reby inform the public thav they have no 
connection witha inv baving for its trade mark *‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which bas for many years been tu front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ** Mort on's 
Oniversal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red grovud, to ceunterieit which is teluuy, 


February, 1872, Signed, Monison & Co. 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1873. 








Ravel is fast recovering from his illness, and may 
be now considered out of danger. 





Mr. William Telbin, the scene painter, is danger- 
ously ill, and is not expected to recover. 





Mrs. Scott-Siddons left Liverpool on Thursday 
for Canada in the Allan Company’s steamer 
Sarmatian. 





We are likely to be flooded with more sentimental 
wash in re Mendelssohn. Herr Hiller is writing his 
reminiscences of the master. 





Lecocq, the composer of ‘La Fille de Madame 
Angot,” is finishing another operetta in three acts 
for the Fantasies Parisiennes at Brussels. 





Mr. William Belford will fill the part of Scumley 
in the forthcoming production of ‘* Miriam’s Crime,” 
at the Opera Comic. Mr. Stoyle plays Biles. 





A band-leader named Richard Melville, of chronic 
weak intellect, committed suicide a week ago by 
jumping into the Thames near Waterloo-bridge. 

Mr. Hastings is going to give a series of morning 
performances in the course of the winter at a central 
theatre. New plays and burlesques will be given. 





Mr. George Belmore has been testimonialised by 
the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund with a pencil-case, 
and Miss Wallis by Mr. Chatterton with an album. 





We understand that owing to sundry little differ- 
ences at head-quarters, Mr. J. 8S. Clarke secedes 
from the Haymarket a fortnight before the intercalary 
season closes. 





Miss Sanger's season at the Grand National 
Amphitheatre, ci-derant Astley's, commennces, on 
the 1st Nov., with ‘ Fair Rosamond.” Miss Mary 
Pitt is engaged. 





Mr. Charles Reade’s ‘ Wandering Heir” will be 
produced at the Queen's Theatre on or about Nov. 
15th, with Mrs. John Wood as Philippa, the part 
she created at Liverpool, and Mr. J. C. Cowper as 
Rowley. 


Engagements are pending with Messrs. Sims 
Reeves and Santley for Mr. Carl Rosa’s enterprise of 
English opera next March at Drury Lane. These 
artists will probably both appear in Benedict's “ Lily 
of Killarney.” 





A few days ago there died in the Convent of Marien- 
stern in Saxony a nun whose name ‘in religion” 
of Sister Constantia concealed that of Marie Herold, 


for twenty years one of the most brilliant actresses 
at the Berlin Hoftheater. 





The first annual festival of the London Church 
Choir Association will take place at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Thursday, the 30th inst. Forty-six 
metropolitan choirs will take part in the festival. 
The offertory will be devoted to the decoration and 
completion fund of the cathedral. 





A meeting of West-end licensed victuallers was 
held yesterday in Coventry-street, Haymarket, at 
which several speakers condemned the granting of 
special licences to houses in the neighbourhood of 
theatres, and it was resolved to present a memorial 
to the Home Secretary on the subject. 





Another version of ‘‘ La Fille de Madame Angot,” 
by Mr. Farnie this time, will be produced on Nov. 
10th at the Gaiety, and played for five weeks only. 
Miss Sinclair will be Clairette, Miss Soldene Malle. 
Lange, and Mr. Beverly Ange-Pitou. The opera 
bouffe company (Miss Emily Soldene’s) then proceed 
to America. 





The Wagner Society will re-commence its opera- 
tions on the 14th of next month, under the direction 
of Mr. Dannreuther. But the Society will no longer 
limit its operations to Wagner's works. It extends 
its field and enriches its programs with selections 
from Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Cherubini, and 
other great composers. 





The Sacred Harmonic Society announce that the 
fifth Triennial Handel Festival will be held at the 
Crystal Palace in June next. Every effort, it is 
stated, will be made to give variety to the programs» 
by the introduction of selections from those works 
of Handel in less frequent demand. ‘We are glad to 
hear of this eclectical determination. 





A week ago Mrs. and Miss Swanborough sustamed 
a sharp accident through their brougham being over- 
turned by a clumsy four-wheeler. Both were con- 
siderably shaken, and Mrs. Swanborough received 
in addition a severe scalp wound. The ladies are 
now recovering favourably, though the injury to the 
elder necessarily involves a tardy cure. 





The Standard states that during the German 
Emperor's visit to Vienna, the illustrious host and 
guests honoured with their presence the performance 
of Gounod’s ** Margaret,” at the Opera House, where 
a théatre pare had been announced accordingly. 
For ‘“ Margaret,” we suppose ‘‘ Faust” must be 
read ; or is it that the Germans vary the title of the 
opera to distinguish it from their national play? 





It has been definitively decided that the South 
Wales Choir shall compete again next year for the 
Crystal Palace,Challenge Cup. <A resolution to that 
effect was passed at a committee meeting of the 
choir held yesterday at Aberdare, under the presi- 
dency of the Rev. Canon Jenkins. It has also been 
decided to form a choir in North Wales, so that at 
the next competition the contest will probably be 
more severe than on any previous occasion. 





Frederich Wieck, the father and master of the 
celebrated pianist, has died at Loschwitz near Dres- 
den, in his 89th year. Herr Wieck’s musical 
instincts burst forth in the absence of special 
training. While studying thealogy at Wittenberg 
he learnt, empirically and without a master, to play 
on the harp, pianoforte, violin, horn and contrabass. 
Later on, when he became professor of music, be 
counted many famous pupils, of whom it may be 





sufficient to cite two—his son-in-law and his 
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daughter; while Henrietta Sontag afterwards 
evidenced his skill as teacher of singing. Frederich 
Wieck expounds his principle in a book ‘Der 
Klavier und die Stamine,” published in 1853. . 

Mr. Richard Thorne, comedian, the brother of the 
co-manager of the Vaudeville, died on Wednesday 
at Margate, after a long iJlness. His sister is Miss 
Thorne, proprietress of the Theatre Royal, Margate, 
and well-known in the county of Kent. 





The rules and regulations of the next National 
Music Meetings (the third series) at the Crystal 
Palace are out. The directors of the Crystal Palace 
Company give notice that owing to the occurrence 
of the Handel Festival in June, 1874, they will 
suspend the competition in Classes numbered (in 
1873) IV., V. VII. to XI., and so confine it to the 
classes for Choral Music, and for Military Bands, 
oceupying three days, namely, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, June 23rd, 25th, and 27th, 1874, 
alternate days with the Handel Festival. Conse- 
quently there are but six classes—three of choirs, 
a military band class, a civilian brass band class, 
and a class for certificates of merit in harmony, 
sight-singing and other branches. The list of test 
pieces with the means of procuring has likewise 
been published in the prospectus of the Meetings. 





The performance of Handel's ‘‘ Theodora” next 
Thursday, as we announced last week, inaugurates 
the third season of the Albert Hall Choral Society, 
This work, which is stated to have been a great 
favourite with its composer, was first performed in 
1750, and again in 1755, but has not since been 
heard publicly in London until the present year, 
when it was given by amateurs, under Mr. Barnby’s 
direction, in the Hanover Square Rooms. Its per- 
formance, therefore, on Thursday next will doubtless 
create considerable interest, especially as the addi- 
tional orchestral accompaniments, written by Dr. 
Ferdinand Hiller, will be used on the occasion. The 
vocalists announced are Mdme. Otto Alvsleben 
(whose capabilities in oratorio singing were fully re- 
cognised last season), Miss Julia Elton, Miss Dones, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Thurley Beale, Dr. 
Stainer presiding at the organ. 





After solemnly retiring, three or four years ago, 
from the active prosecution of music, the Abbé 
Liszt was never harder at work than at the present 
moment. He has composed a cantata for the Wed- 
ding Festival of the Erbgrossherzog zu Sax-Weimar 
at Wartburg in which the historic lights of Weimar 
—especially Luther—will be introduced. But as the 
Abbé’s present religion does not permit him to make 
a hero of Luther, that character has been placed for 
musical illustration in the hands of Kapellmeister 
Lasson. Liszt is also going to be féted himself in 
Pesth next month on the occasion of his fiftieth 
anniversary asa working musician. His ‘‘ Christus” 
will be performed; medals of commemoration are 
to be struck. The leading musicians of Germany 
are invited to attend this festival, including Wagner, 
Hans von Biilow, Brahms, Raff, Herbeck, Hellmes- 
berger, Joachim, and Madame Schumann. 





Mrs. Macready, a well-known dramatic reader and 
actress, died at Marshall, near Utica, N. Y., on Sept. 
20th. She was born in Philadelphia, in 1829, and 
made her début on the stage of the Walnut Street 
Theatre, in her natiye city, acting Julia in “ The 
Hunchback,” and meeting with fair success. She 
then fulfilled a number of star engagements in the 
principal Western cities, but her performances, 
lacking that ease and grace which can only be 
acquired by long practice, failed to give satisfaction. 
She then appeared as a reader and recitationist, 
meeting with better success. This lady was the 
first person in America to give recitals from memory 
of entire plays. She made tours of the United 
States during a number of years and visited England, 
where she read in the Provinces. Returning to 
America she conceived the idea of acting Shylock in 
“ The Merchant of Venice,” and, with the assistance 
of a dramatic company, 'performed that tragedy in 
many of the principal cities, meeting with success. 





During the season of 1872-3 she attempted to repeat 
the experiment, having added to her repertoire, but 
it resulted in failure. 


Eichberg’s opera of “ The Village Doctor” (two 
acts) has been this week produced at Liverpool—its 
sscond performance in England—by the Carl Rosa 
Company. The libretto is racy, the plot of the 
most amusing character, and the music belongs 
strictly to the popular school. At every turn, 
however, and in nearly every ntmber, the spirits of 
familiar airs at once occur to the listener; and in 
the course of the opera the themes of well-known 
compositions by Meyerbeer, Offenbach, Wrighton, 
and other writers, must at once strike even the least 
observant. It was highly creditable to the company, 
that a most complete and spirited rendering of the 
opera was given, and especial praise fell due to 
Miss Rose Hersee, Mrs. A. Cook, Miss C. Lewis, Mr. 
A. Cook, Mr. Chatterson, and Mr. H. Jackson. 
Several of the most catching airs were encored. 





In the New Quarterly Magazine, a new candidate 
for popular favour though not of the ponderous 
didactic nature of most Quarterlies, there appears 
an interesting paper of ‘‘ Notes of Travel in Portugal,” 
in which the writer thus refers to the “ alternate 
rhymed verse” which is popular in the northern 
province of the Minho, and which he regards as 
identical with the rude Fescennine verses which 
Horace refers to as sung in his days by the country 
people at harvest time :—‘ Often on a holiday even- 
ing, the villagers assemble to listen to extempore sing- 
ing; one lad will challenge another lad or maiden to 
sing against him in alternate rhymed verse; or a 
champion will saunter up, with his guitar, from a 
neighbouring village, and throw down the gauntlet 
toawholehamlet. This is called singing ao desasio, 
singing to a challenge. There is, of course, as in 
Italian extemporary recitation, some trust to the 
performer’s memory, and when his invention is at 
fault he may often interpolate some stock rhyme ; 
but as the Portuguese improvisor has to find arhyme 
to his opponent’s verse, there must be far less 
dependence on memory, and more on quickness of 
fancy, than in Italy. The rule is, that the singer 
who begins goes on plying the other with lines, to 
which the second has to find rhymed verses: when 
he hesitates or stops, the bout is concluded, the 
parts reversed, and tho improvisation recom- 
mences.”’ 





The Philadelphia Age with some truth remarks 
that there are some points of resemblance of circum- 
stances in England and America, when music is in 
question, which, we believe, must strike the mind 
of every intelligent observer. Many institutions, 
public and private; a constitutional form of govern- 
ment; the same laws, or principles of law; many 
social customs; a variety of religious creeds; a 
sturdy personal independence and other traits of 
character; the turn for shop-keeping, or, in more 
mellifluous phrase, the ‘commercial spirit; an 
aristocracy or upper class in one country based 
upon birth; in the other, upon money. These and 
other points of resemblance are common to England 
and America. Besides, as American Ministers to 
England always so happily express themselves in 
post prandium speeches, “we speak the same 
language,” and Americans can read in the original 
the “difference between tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee,” can appreciate the pleasant ridicule of the 
Italian Opera in the Spectator, and can admire the 
force and pride of character of Chesterfield, when 
he forbids his son_to ever disgrace himself by stick- 
ing a fiddle under his chin. In spite of the 
antagonism of English literature, in former days, 
to the interests of music, we have seen that England 
sustains her national school of music, without 
governmental aid; and we concur with the Pihi- 
ladelphia Age in thinking that this should encourage 
the friends of the divine art in America, where the 
large admixture of races seems to be forming a 
national character, which shows no less strong a 
love for music, and no less abiding a faith in its 
efficiency as a means of culture and refinement as 





have hitherto marked the people of England. 


REAL SCIENCE IN MUSIC. 





At no period in the history of music have its 
composers been so free and independent of science 
—demonstrative reasoning touching the nature and 
combination of tones—as at the present. The 
compensating or adjusting principle of making twelve 
semitones in the octave supply a series of false 
relativities for harmonical combination has culmi- 
nated to its apex, and civilised ears have become 
indurated to a degree so as to astonish the Arabian 
and Hindoo. The Occidentalist laughs at the 
Orientalist, and the Orientalist sneers at the 
Occidentalist. At a period when “ a theory of music” 
supersedes ‘the theory of music,” the mathe- 
matician has burst forth, and, as it is reported, 
reflected a flood of light over all this murky chaos, 
Musicians — a puny race of stunted intellect — 
must look into their lozenges and dots — read 
Hamilton and Mill—and Helmholtz and Tyndall, 
Herschel and Airy, resign their ears, and turn some- 
what reasonable. Modern music-making it would 
seem is quite incorrect; medimval music-making 
was but so so. The ancients hada horror of dis- 
sonances; the fhoderns cannot decide what is a 
dissonance. There is a wolf which is nature; but 
temperament is not so savage as the wolf; tempera- 
ment shall be taken to’be pure nature; and demon- 
stration from data discarding the voice of nature, 
shall be deemed the irrefragable law of nature 
herself. 


It so happens that the netural principles of music 
are illimitable. The old composers—that is to say 
our old composers of some three or four hundred 
years ago—knew this, and were content to work 
upov a limit. All limited things in art wear out, 
hence the necessity of enlarging the limit. Then 
arose the semitonic limit of twelve equal divisions 
of the octave, which were at first employed with a 
certain regard to harmonical propriety. Truth and 
Fiction were made pleasant companions and walked 
together as friends. Truth became embarrassed in 
the course of the promenade, and Fiction turned 
frisky, cut out into unimaginable gambols, and finally 
ran ahead, whilst Truth turned back in happy release. 
Meanwhile the ear—the tender, delicate ear as na- 
ture giveth it unto man—became gradually corrupt. 
Louis Spohr has declared nothing under the sun 
so soon loses its purity. And the coarse and baroque 
combinations of ‘ Robert le Diable” which so as- 
tounded and shocked the musicians of the last genera- 
tion have not only become household gods in harmony 
but have led to a fantastic generation of gods and, 
goddesses in imaginary relation which throws the 
harmonical mythology of a Meyerbeer into perfect 
shade. Louis Spohr was right; the corruptibility 
of the human ear is marvellous. It threatens to 
become asinine. In the midst of all this confusion 
and unreason the mathematicians have descended 
upon us, and the gibberish of thorough-bass, con- 
secutive fifths, sequential octaves, and false relations 
is receiving a shock which promises annihilation. 

Every musician knows that Herr Helmholtz 
is a deeply-read scholar in the mysteries of sound. 
He has published a portentous volume on the 
results of his experiments, and our mathe- 
maticians are busily engaged in telling the English 
people the substance of its contents. Mr. E. 
Anderson has translated Herr Helmholtz's ‘ say,’ 
and Dr. Tyndall has written Mr. Anderson's 
preface, and guaranteed the value and importance 
of this “say”. of the German professor. Dr, 
Tyndall vouches for the great reputation of his 
protegé; and seeing that Dr. Tyndall has been 
feeding upon this Teutonic nourishment for some 
years past, it is but a common and proper act 
of gratitude on the doctor's part to be gracious 
and civil. 

Herr Helmholtz is not the first of his order who 
has dedicated a life to studying the mysteries of 
sound. There have been such before him, and none 
to excel our own countrymen. Herr Helmholtz has 
made certain advances, but he stands greatly ins 
debted to the labours of the French and Bnglish 
scholars in this branch of natural philosophy. But 
we musicians, who have no time to study the arcana 





of nature, and have been compelled to accept a limit 
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require an available artistic result which shall make 
artists’ work a science, and put the musician upon 
the level of a rational being. Let us, if possible, 
divorcee the musician and the madman, and place 
the former out of the tombs, clothed, and sitting in 
his right mind. The last grand discoverer in 
Nature’s harmonies used his findings out rightly 
and well, but the more conscientiously he worked 
the less ho was understood; and Beethoven lived the 
isolate, if not the desolate, lunatic. It is proper 
people should know that Beethoven was in his right 
mind, and that every other grand master was equally 
guided by love and wisdom, not madness and folly. 
What therefore is wanted from the mathematician 
is a practical, demonstrative system of harmony 
which shall clear the characters of these great com- 
posers, and let the world know that these toilers and 
workers in out-of-the-way paths met with opposition 
and disdain altogether unjustifiable; that they did 
not work in the dark; did not miss their mark; and 
that there was on their part a most just apprecia- 
tion of Nature and Nature's laws in all they did. 
Herr Helmholtz has not done this, nor is he likely 
to doit. What he has done for the artistic side of 
music is of the least importancg. He admits it 
himself. Dr. Tyndall has done nothing for harmony, 
nor has any other commentator upon Helmholtz 
given the slightest assistance to the composer. 
These gentlemen have been industriously engaged 
in calling things by new names, and looking askance 
instead of straight ahead; but in place of helping 
the artist they have only plunged all he works with 
into a sort of irrationalistic chasm. 

All music consists in the use of related sounds. 
Relativity has its degrees, primary, secondary, con- 
cordance or consonance, discord or. dissonance. 
Which is of the most importance in music, fellow- 
ship or strange fraternity ? Of consonances, which is 
the most concordant? Of dissonances, where lies the 
greatest possible amount of disturbance? Really as 
to these points we are all at sea; and in these days 
we learn a tonsonance is next door to useless, and 
no one seems capable of proving the maximum 
point of dissonance, for in this regard the theorem 
of Helmholtz is by no means impregnable. We 
know that all intervals following the minor third 
are more or less dissonant until we come to the 
octave limit. But we cannot admit the reason for 
placing the greatest dissonance between sounds 
vibrating 882 and 415 per second. Further, the 
samo interval in every octave is of the same degree 
of consonance or dissonance, and sounds in the 
fame interval cannot be consonant in one octave 
and extremely dissonant in another. Even Mr. 
Taylor admits that the degree of dissonance cannot 
altogether depend on the rapidity of beats, because 
the same interval gives rise to a very different 
number of beats according to its high and low 
situation in the gamut. Dr. Tyndall says of the 
union of C and D, “it is a dissonant combina- 
tion;” but of C and C sharp he writes, “it is a 
very harsh and grating dissonance.” This looks 
much as if Dr. Tyndall did not agree with Helm- 
holtz in his peculiar notion of maximum of discord. 
And it so happens that C and D (§) is at a greater 
distance from the maximum of dissonance than is 
© and C sharp (}#). 

The prominence of a dissonanco is one considera- 
tion ; the maximum another. Very grave objections 
are open to Professor Helmholtz’s theory touching 
harmonics and grave tones, partial tones and 
differonce tones, but the subject is too large for 
present discussion. They cannot possibly affect the 
consonance or dissonance of two given sounds, for in 
every case they are synchronous with the difference 
of the given simple sounds or with its concords. 
In concords grave harmonics are consonances of 
both the given sounds. This Dr. Tyndall admits, 
and in the discords with one of them. Helmholtz 
is right in his experiments, but wrong in his 
deductions. 

Quality of sound has nothing to do with dis- 
sonance; it depends upon modes of vibration. 
Any ordinary organ builder knows this. Helmholtz 
has made good use of the Fourier theorem. The 
latter was a discoverer, but the former is not. He 


has made an advance, and he had as his guide the 








experiments of Dr. Thomas Young (died 1829) and 
extended them by the use of Fourier’s theorem. 
We disapprove of this Teutonic mode of annexing 
without proper announcement of the original 
discoverer. No doubt absence or presence of 
certain harmonics affect tone and its intensity. 
But the organ builder knew this centuries ago, and 
so did the organ pluyer. 

What again is the distinction between quality of 
tone and harmony? or in other words, what is the 
distinction between consonance and dissonance? for 
according to the Helmholtz theory, consonance and 
dissonance, and quality of tone, are convertible terms. 
The distinction, says Helmholtz, is in degree, not in 
kind. For quality depends upon combinations and 
intensities of resulting harmonics; and these har- 
monics within a certain distance give beats and 
create dissonance. Hence the connection between 
quality, consonance and dissonance. The fallacy 
lies ‘‘ within the certain distance.” 

What has all this to do with the artist and the 
composer? How can any portion thereof help 
either master or pupil? Will the knowledge of this 
contradictory, uncertain, and disputable theorizing 
bring up a great composer? Will it revive Handel, 
recreate Beethoven, or make a new school? Will it 
even explain the method of any one distinguished 
music-maker? Physical science is said to be abso- 
lutely authoritative in all that relates to music. 
Well, the great mathematicians knew better, for as 
a whole they said to the music-makers: ‘‘ Here is 
your scale, an organic result, you seem to have 
fumbled it out some way or other and made rules 
upon it; go on, never mind what we philosophers 
say, for we can neither help nor hurt you. We 
perhaps may know something of the physical laws 
of quality of tone, but you have made your organs, 
your pianos, played your fiddles, sung your songs 
without asking us about these matters; go on, you 
will be none the wiser for our lucubrations. What 
do you care about modes of vibration ?” 

The system of Helmholtz is a derived one, and 
of no musical value to the professor. Without his 
theory of consonance and dissonance he offers no 
musical novelty whatever, and this is untenable. 
There must be a very different book written on the 
philosophy of tones to make the subject of practical 
interest to musicians. 








THE RISE OF CULTURE. 





We are growing very classical and reputable in 
our amusements in these prw-Christmas days; we 
are learning to take our pleasures not sadly as the 
libellous foreigner says, but decorously and with a 
view to self-improvement. Shakespeare no longer 
spells ruin or bankruptcy either (a very different 
thing to ruin: a hundred miles or so therefrom 
nowadays) at the chief theatre: he spells full 
houses and a plethoric treasury. Byron spelt 
equally gracious things at another house up to a 
few weeks ago, when Albery stepped in with modern 
anticlimax and extinguished Manfred, leaving only 
Dillon to survive. ‘The Wagner Society emerges 
cheerily from retirement, with a strong generalsbhip 
of Princes and Earls and Bar and Bench and 
Bishop, backed by kalf the Greek colony of Thread- 
needle streeet ; and the Wagner Society, though 
faithful to the master-spirit, swears not now by 
him alone, but admits other non-hostile master- 
spirits into his fellowship. At the Albert Hall the 
old Handelian track is retraced by Mr. William 
Carter, and Handelian footprints less deep-worn are 
followed by Mr. Barnby. By and byand ‘‘Naaman” 
and the “ Christus" and “ Palestine” will resound 
in Exeter Hall, with yet more Handel; and in St. 
George’s Hall Mr. Henry Holmes and his colleagues 
pursue the stern delights of the stringed quartet. 
Even noisy, crowdy, and somewhat rowdy Covent 
Garden follows in the wake of ces hommes sérieux. 
and has its Mendelssohn night, its Weber night. 
its Gounod night, its Sullivan night—preparatory, i! 
may be, to a Virginia Gabriel night, and nights 
respectively devoted to Godfrey, W. F. Taylor. 
Hervé and Lecocq. A little further classification 
would be never amiss at popular promenades, wher 


the good things and the trivial are still terribly 








mixed, and where Op. 99 has always to be washed 
down with libations at the bar. Add to all this 
severe music budding or budded, and to Shakespeare 
and Byron at two prominent theatres, the historical 
drama at a third, and the Italian drama at a fourth 
where nonsense has hitherto reigned; and the 
visitor to London or the contemplative stranger 
at a distance may well imagine that we have indeed 
grown intellectual in our hours of relaxation. 

Of course it would be premature to build any 
hopes of permanent improvement out of all this. 
Five wéeks more and most of it will be swept away 
in the Christmas flood of harmless fooling. Pan- 
tomime will drive ont Shakespeare at one theatre 
and music-cum-potations at the other; and the 
claims of nigger minstrelsy will occupy more space 
in the daily newspapers than those of Bach, 
Cherubini and Wagner. All things to their turn: 
it would be too much to expect the turn of culture 
to last beyond its hour, but something is also gained 
if the turn of buffoonery does not exceed its own 
limit. Meanwhile, there is consolation in thinking 
the dull days at the end of the year are so im- 
provingly employed. Generally speaking, November 
and December are silly listless months, only less 
silly and listless than August. The last is the time of 
exhaustion, the first two are months of preparation, 
anticipation. This year, however, an earnest prac- 
tical spirit is abroad, which is something consolatory 
in an era of costly coals and soaring milk and eggs 
and butter. The times must be good, in spite of 
a spoilt harvest ; for while folly flourishes and pays, 
as witness the still buoyant opera bouffe, cultured 
entertainment also puts on a bold front. Or is it 
that in front of our necessities we make a desperate 
éffort to be respectable? Can it be that society acts 
on the secret unconscious maxim, Let us improve 
ourselves while we are here, for who knows where 
we shall be a year hence ? 

Such questions may be left to philosophers in 
ethics and esthetics. For us it is sufficient to notice 
a phase of public taste which even if it be only a 
phase is healthy and-cheering. Sensationalism is 
at a very low ebb; idealism is putting forth vigorous 
action; the vulgar finds itself rather at discount. 
On the one hand we have an uncorrupted magistracy 
adding to the Decalogue the new social command. 
ment, Thou shalt not Dance. On the other hand 
we have a sagacious Censorship endeavouring by 
simulated opposition to lead our satirists and 
humorists into political fields, so that no burlesque 
shall be complete unless it laughs at the principles 
of government. This is by way of training the pit 
and gallery in the judicious exercise of manhood 
suffrage when the day comes, Existing laws also 
wisely ordain that nobody shall have the facility for 
intoxicating himself after 9 certain hour unless he 
has been to atheatre. All this is sound training. 
While a non-dancing, non-drinking plebs is led to 
take political lessons from the footlights, and to 
imbibe symphonies and spirits, quarts and quartets, 
during the same promenade, the upper middle class 
and the resident aristocracy find the highest models 
presented to them in the halls of Exeter and Albert 
ind St. George. There remains only the children, 
ind for them too Instruction is the plenteous powder 
umid Amusement’s jam. Take the Polytechnic, 
vhere frivolous fare has disappeared, and the Silber- 
Light, Sugar, and Home Electricity, compose a 
sedate program. Surely nothing could be more 
satisfactory. 








THE “MEMORIAL CUP.” 
: To tHe Eprror. 

Sin,—As there still appears to be some misunder- 
standing about the ‘ Gold Cup,” which attracted so 
auch attention at Mold, and at the recent Eisteddvod 
it Newport, South Wales, I shall feel obliged if you 
vill permit me to explain that it is not (as stated in 
various papers) the one belonging to the Crystal 
*alace Company, but the ‘“‘ Memorial Cup” which I 
iad the pleasure of suggesting at a public meeting 


+ u London, to. commemorate the success of the South 


Vales Choir in 1872. This Cup was also exhibited 
luring the visit of the el ir to Marlborough House, 
vhere I had the honour of explaining the “armorial ” 
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bearings to their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. These “designs” are authentic, 
and were obtained through the influence of Mr. 
Stephen Evans, from ‘‘ The Book of Prince Arthur” 
in the Heralds’ College, London. 

The Cup was purchased by means of a public sub- 
scription among my countrymen; but, I am anxious 
to add, as it redounds to their honour, that the 
working-men of Wales alone contributed upwards 
of £35. 

The ‘* Memorial Cup” is now in charge of a com- 
mittee, including the Rey. Canon Jenkins, Dr. Price, 
Mr. David Rossen, &c., &c.; and will, I hope, be 
finally deposited in the “ University College of 
Wales ” at Aberystwith.—I remain, truly yours, 

Brintey Ricwarps. 

St. Mary Abbott's Terrace, Kensington. 





A BENEDICTION OF THE SEA. 





A Dieppe correspondent details a ceremony which 
has never been turned to use on the operatic stage, 
but which is capable of at least as much effect as the 
Benediction of the Daggers in ‘‘ Les Huguenots.” 
This is the Blessing of the Sea, a custom in yearly 


use, and one which has just been celebrated at | 


Dieppe. The writer says: As the old choristers and 
young priests, who wore the tonsure more cleanly 
shaven than their faces, passed through the streets 
towards the harbour all work was suspended, and the 
women drew up in front of their doors, while the men 
uncovered without genuflecting. Chanting the 6th, 
81st, 37th, 50th, 101st, the De Profundis, and the 
142d Psalms—those known in the Roman Church as 
the Penitential Psalms—the procession wound down 
past the quay, where fish were being landed, brown 
nets put into the boats and smacks, sails being re- 
paired, and the like, and where every morsel of work 
of whatever kind was instantly dropped, heads of old 
men and young lads alike being bared, to the staging 
leading to the breakwater on the eastern side of the 
little harbour, which is ere long to be deserted by 
large vessels for a new harbour to be formed in deep 
water two miles fo the south-west, and which will 
then be given over almost entirely to the fishing boats, 
for whose use it was originally formed. The sad 
chant of the Psalms to the most mournful of Grego- 
rian tones was kept up until the small procession 
reached the breakwater head, the priests having 
raised their birettas as they passed the great 
“Calvary,” or huge painted crucifix, which marks 
off the jetty from the pier. It was both curious and 
painful to mark the devotion of the people, and the 
perfunctory action of the priests. To the former 
the ceremony was an ancient anda holy thing; to 
the latter it was all too evidently something to be got 
over with the least possible delay, since—well, since 
the wind was so cold, as one must put the most 
charitable of constructions on everything. When 
the chanting of the Psalms was finished the curé of 
Le Pollet said a collect for a good fishing, the text of 
which I have found it impossible to obtain. Then 
his reverence, who rejoices in a magnificent voice 
that would fill St. Paul’s from altar to western door, 
and would be heard as plainly in the whispering 
gallery as in the choir, took from one of his curates 
a holy-water brush, and, dipping it in a silver vase, 
commenced the Lord’s Prayer, of course in Latin, 
but still in a language which the poor old widows 
and orphans were perfectly able to understand from 
their familiarity with its phrasing; and at “ Fiat 
voluntas tua”? began, and at ‘‘ Libera nos a malo” 
concluded, three motions of sprinkling the sea with 
the holy water, each motion of the brush being made 
in the form of a cross-to one of three points of the 
compass. Then a collect for the souls of the dead 
whose bodies have not been recovered from the sea 
completed the ceremony of giving Christian burial 
to the lost mariners, and the ‘absolution to the 
repentant ” among them from their sins. Now the 
priests and choristers left the pier-head, but for an 
instant the old women seemed to linger, looking 
over the cold and misty rising waters, probably 
hoping each might there and then be comforted by 
the thought that ‘he went to the heavenly shore, 
for he came not back to me.” The ceremony was 


exceedingly touching, and as the procession found 
its way back to the parish church, the rough men, 
who had meanwhile returned to their work, found 
time, whether ashore or in the boats, to drop their 
labours and once more fall into a sort of a line with 
heads bare to the raw air. There was no reference 
in the subsequent missa cantata for the festival of 
St. Luke in the church to the ceremony which had 
just preceded it. 








THE FEUILLETONISTES. 





To become a writer for the feuilletons of the great 
Parisian dailies, is the height of the ambition of a 
French journalist. It is the most honourable, 
lucrative, and popular branch of writing for the 
public press in that country, and-for the past fifty 
years not a littérateur has achieved greatness in 
France without having excelled as a writer in the 
feuilleton. E 

What would Sainte-Beuve have been but. for the 
brilliant articles he wrote, when a mere youth, in 
the Globe, the organ of the Romancists? Victor 
Hugo graduated as an author by his stirring articles 
in the Journal des Débats. Lamartine was first 
heard of in the fewilleton of the Gazette de France. 
George Sand wrote the first feuilleton in La Presse, 
and she says she believes she never wrote anything 
better. Alexandre Dumas declared often that he 
wished he had stuck to his earliest literary occupa- 
| tion, namely feuilleton writing. The feuilleton has 
been, of late years, the invariable stepping-stone to 
the French Academy, and even to higher honours. 
But for his superb articles in the feuilleton of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, the Due de Broglie would 
never have been an Academician, nor, it is safe to 
say, what he is now, the most influential minister 
in Marshal MacMahon’s cabinet. Even the Duc 
d’Aumale owes his seat in the Academy to clever 
feuilleton articles in the same periodical, and his 
nephew, the Comte de Paris, the head of the Orleans 
family, has tried his pen, though unsuccessfully, in 
the same direction. Perhaps the prospects of Henry 
VY. to ascend the throne of France would be better 
had he achieved triumphs in the slippery arena of 
the feuilleton. But they say he is too dull for that, 
and dulness is a crime which the French people 
never forgive. 

At the present time Jules Janin is still what Henry 
Heine called him thirty years ago, ‘Le Roi du 
Feuilleton.” It is safe to say that without his 
Monday articles the Journal des Débats would have 
ceased to exist longago. It takes this wonderful 
old man, who is terribly afflicted with the gout, about 
one hour to throw off one of those inimitable, witty, 
sparkling articles, for which he receives the snug 
sum of one thousand francs. The Indépendance 
Belge pays him the same sum for a similar article. 
Next to him ranks Victor de Saint-Paul, who, they 
say in Paris, makes and unmakes the reputations of 
French actors. M. de Saint-Paul is a scion of an 
old Legitimist family, and his talent is doubly ad- 
mired because he is known to be incorruptible. 

Strangely enough, next to this aristocratic writer 
stands, asa feuilletoniste,a man who never knew 
his father and mother—a foundling, whom a poor 
hucksterwoman brought up—M. Alberie Second, 
whose real name is Jean Lefeuille. M. Secondis the 
most industrious journalist in Paris. He writes 
twenty thousand words every week, and he never 
pens an uninteresting line. What would the Figaro 
be without his graceful and versatile contributions ? 

Next come MM. About and Karr. Edmond 
About could easily oust Jules Janin from his 
commanding position would he but confine himself 
to fewilleton writing; but M. About, a rare thing 
amongst French journalists, prefers writing 
editorials, which he less successfully manages. Still, 
his pen is a plume d’or, and the feuilletons in the 
XIXme Sidcle, signed “ Edmond About,” are 
always eagerly read. Alphonse Karr is a white- 
haired old gentleman, who belongs to the past 
generation, but he still retains his verve as a 
feuilletoniste. His career as a littérateur has been 
a decidedly curious one. Many years ago a 





quarrel, which he had with M. Bertin, of the 
\Fournal des Débats, caused Alphonse Karr. to swear 





=| 


that he would not write a line for the press for 
twenty years. This singular vow he kept religiously, 
notwithstanding the most tempting offers made him 
constantly by anxious newspaper publishers. He 
retired to Nice, where he bought a villa and garden, 
and became a zealous horticulturist. In early 
spring he sent tens of thousands of bouquets to the 
Parisian flower-market. But the venture did not 
prove very profitable, and, when the twenty years 
had expired, Karr returned to Paris, and resumed 
feuilleton writing. The long pause he had made 
had not proved injurious to his brilliancy as a 
writer. 

We cannot close this sketch without alluding to a 
man who would have never played a conspicuous 
role in the history of France but for his eminent 
success as a feuilletoniste. We speak of the un- 
fortunate Henri Rochefort. His first appearance in 
journalism was as @ feuilleton writer for the Figaro. 
His exceedingly witty but somewhat malicious 
articles aroused the ire of the Emperor Napoleon 
III. The proprietor of the Figaro was ordered by 
the Minister of the Interior to discharge Rochefort. 
He had to obey; Rochefort became greatly 
exasperated against the Emperor; hence La Lan- 
terne and the rest. 











CAMPANINI’S CAREER. 





If the statements of Italian journals may be relied 
on, the boyhood of Sig. Italo Campanini was 
chequered by stirring adventure. When Garibaldi 
raised the standard of revolt at Marsala, a number 
of volunteers floated to his flag who in age were 
little more than boys. Some of them indeed would 
seem to be taken from the schoolroom. Still they 
formed a promising band, for Italians as a rule are 
sturdy and well grown, and their southern strength 
shows itself in early age. Many of the combatants 
to whom, at the close of the campaign the Duchess 
Nendino distributed medals as rewards for their 
bravery and devotion, wore only in the middle of 
theirteens. It will be remembered that at the taking 
of Capua, shortly before the victory of the Garibal- 
dian troops, some sharp fighting took place outside 
the fortress. Foremost among the valiant bands of 
volunteers who resisted the force of the Bourbon 
soldiers.was a youth whose name ere long was des- 
tined to become a popular one. When King Bomba’s 
cavalry charged in vain the small but solid squares 
of infantry, and were driven back and routed by the 
Garibaldians, this heroic boy—he was only four- 
teen—who had risen from the ranks to the post of 
sergeant was conspicuous in the fight, and as a man 
still bears on him the scars of two sabrecuts—one 
upon the right cheek and one on the neck—received 
in the defence of his cause. 

His name was Italo Campanini. This occurred 
on the 1st of October, 1860. The young soldier, in 
spite of his wounds, fought through the day, but 
was speedily prevented from continued active service 
by a violent attack of intermittent fever, which 
almost cost him his life. From this time he devoted 
his energies to the cultivation of his remarkable 
musical abilities, studying with untiring perse- 
verance. A mere accident had induced him to 
cultivate his voice. While singing with some 
friends at a social gathering, a musical authority 
who happened to be present, remarked on tho 
special excellence and power of his yoice, and 
strongly advised him to study. Campanini was 
naturally much impressed by these remarks, and 
manifested an earnest desire to become a proficient 
in the art of song. His parents were wise enough 
to offer no opposition to his wishes, and he studied 
with the industry that springs from enthusiasm. 
A native of Parma, at eighteen years of age he was 
received into the Conservatory of Music of that 
town, where he soon made himself a name as the 
most promising pupil of the institution. For two 
years he remained there, working stedfastly from 
six to eight hours every day, and taking special care 
not to tire his voice. When he was twenty years 
of age an impresario offered him an engagement 
for Russia, For some time questioned 


Campanini 
the wisdom of interrupting bis studies, but the 
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temptation was too great, and he consequently made 
his appearance in the small towns of Russia, Odessa, 
Karkoff, and Tiflis, as second tenor. The musical 
experiences of these unimportant Russian towns 
must be of a curious and unsatisfactory character. 
Every singer, whether good or bad, opens his or her 
career in these provincial opera-houses. Those who 
subsequently succeed in the great capitals of Europe, 
and principally in London-and Paris, never reappear 
on the scene of their original triumphs, while second 
and third-rate singers, finding themselves in the 
background on great stages, return to Odessa, Tiflis, 
and their companion towns, as stars. Campanini, 
as we have said, made his début as second tenor, but 
was soon promoted to the dignity of first. He 
remained some three years in Russia, singing at 
night, and studying by day, with praiseworthy 
perseverance and energy. On leaving Russia, 
Campanini made his way to Milan, where he studied 
arduously under the celebrated Maestro Lamerti 
(who taught Mdlle. Alboni), reputed to be the first 
professor of music in Italy. His next appearance 
was in London, after Mr. Mapleson had secured him ; 
and his achievements here are within the knowledge 
of our readers. 





THE CURWEN-HULLAH CONTROVERSY. 


A pamphlet has been issued by Mr. John Curwen 
in answer to the Blue Book of Mr. John Hullah as 
Government Inspector of training schools in Great 
Britain. Mr. Curwen stoutly defends the theory of 
the Tonic Sol-fa as against the ‘ moveable Do.” 
The pamphlet runs over seventy-six pages, and also 
includes thirty more pages of the history and 
exegesis of Tonic Sol-fa. We cannot pretend to 
find room even for a summary: it is too diffuse and 
complicate for that. Mr. Curwen’s argument, how- 
ever, against the Musical Inspector may be gathered 
rom the following extract : 


The Inspector could not resist the opportunity of 
describing the difficulty of his opponents the Staff 
Notation ‘‘ Moveable Do-ists’’ in a State Paper. 
Having decided to notice it, however, he was bound 
to meet this difficulty and show how it was to be 
dealt with in education. There were two ways in 
which he could do so. First, he might have tried 
(as Tonic Sol-faists and others have done) to over- 
come the difficulty for the sake of the ‘ supreme 
importance ” which even he attaches to the Moveable 
Do” as long as the music remains in the key in which 
it begins,—or, second, he could fall back on the 
*‘Immoveable Do’ and the absolute pitch, which he 
allows, ‘only persons of a very fine musical 
organization can appreciate and recognise.” One 
would have thought for a great popular movement 
among the common schools of our country, there 
could be no doubt which path he should choose. It 
would not be imagined possible that with such 
responsibilties before him he would go after the “ fine 
musical organizations” and leave the “ average 
students’ and “ practical purposes” to shift for 
themselves! But this is what he has done. It is 
surprising to see how near one may come to an 
educational truth and yet miss it altogether. The old 
English Sol-faists from the Staff Notation, of whom 
Webbe and Forde and Jackson are the modern 
representatives, had a braver spirit. They would 
not, like the Tonic Sol-faists, cut the knot by the 
help of a new notation, but they battled with the 
difficulties of the Old Notation. Though in con- 
sequence they were led into inconsistencies, they 
have been the means of making (apart from the 
Tonic Sol-fa movement) nearly all the sight-singers 
that have existed in Great Britain. It is rare to 
meet with a true sight-singer who has not been 
trained on the Moveable Do. Wherever Choral 
Music has flourished in Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Wales, or in the United States, the Tonic principle 
has been the instrument employed. The Wilhelm- 
Hullah method has never been anything but an 
exotic in this country. In some cathedral schools 
of music it may be nominally employed, but it is 
really used in but few. In the elementary schools 
of the kingdom scarcely even the name lingers, and 
it is rare to find even a pretence of teaching it. 
After thirty years of high social patronage and 
support it has proved itself the most conspicuous 
educational failure of modern times. And yet it is 
upon this system that Her Majesty's Inspector falls 
back. 


Mr. Curwen contends that the nation wante a 
connecting link between popular teaching and such 
professional institutions as the Royal Academy and 
the National School of Music. 








It wants a system of non-professional colleges 
which should train our school teachers, our pre- 
centors, our village organists, our popular choir- 
masters, band-masters, and conductors, besides 
giving opportunities of study to thousands of ama- 
teurs. Let others do their share of the work; we 
are trying to do ours. Our Tonic Sol-fa College has 
been aiming at this work for many years. Last 
year it conducted 10,742 of the two elementary 
examinations, and 1613 intermediate examinations. 
It also issued 42 certificates of a higher musician- 
ship (called the Members’) in musical memory, 
in rhythm, in sight-singing, in harmony an- 
alysis, in copying by ear both melody and 
harmony, in voice cultivation, in pronunciation, 
and in musical and verbal expression, and sixteen 
certificates of a yet more advanced character. The 
college has 657 such members in all parts of the 
country. It corrects through the post courses of 
exercise in harmony analysis, elementary composi- 
tion and the Staff Notation ; and this kind of postal 
instruction is very extensively used. It gives prizes 
for composition ifi May, of which Mr. G. A. Mac- 
farren is the adjudicator, and it holds brief sessions 
at Christmas and Midsummer for direct oral in- 
structions. It is distinctively a people’s college. 
Its council is elected by the ‘‘ Members” already 
referred to, and it must necessarily consist of men 
of various occupations and classes in society, so that 
it can never be employed for mere professional or 
class purposes. There is a strong desire on the part 
of our Tonic Sol-fa friends generally to obtain for 
this college, first a Charter, second a House fitted 
with all the appliance for teaching and studying, 
third a number of small Scholarships to enable 
clever but poor students to come up and study, and 
fourth a few larger scholarships to enable the best 
of the students to go forward if they wish to the 
Royal Academy, or the National School of Music, or 
to Leipsic. 


In conclusion Mr. Curwen asks the help of wealthy 
men in carrying out this enterprise for the spread of 
music among the people. 








FRANCE. 





Paris, Oct. 22nd. 

A reprise at the Odéon on Regnard’s “ Legataire 
Universel,” which has not been acted for some 
fifteen years, calls for only passing mention. Re- 
gnard was an Epicurean doctrinaire: ‘‘ Eat, drink, 
and sleep: what doth the rest avail us?” appears 
in all his teaching. His style is witty, but a trifle 
heartless, and his humour coarse. Besides the said 
comedy, the Odéon has been depending on a one- 
act piece, ‘‘Le Haschisch” by M. Louis Leroy 
This is the story of a young man who has been 
traduced by a rival, and who having taken haschisch 
in mistake for pastry, reveals his true character 
during the hallucination, and sufficiently contradicts 
the calumny of his accuser. The comedietta serves 
for the début of the Laugier pair. 

The Chatelet is rehearsing a grand spectacle piece, 
by M. Nus, called “ Les Mystéres de la Camorra.” 
The final tableau is intended to represent an 
eruption of Mount Etna, with torrents of lava. 
Something similar was represented at the old 
Gaite Theatre in 1827, during Pixerecourt’s time, 
under the title of “* The Death’s Head; or, the 
Ruins of Pompeii.” Never had the imitation’ of 
nature been pushed so far, and although the theatre 
was too small for scenic effect, this not the less was 
considered to be akin to the marvellous. The 
Opera, later, took up the idea, but in both cases the 
burning mountain selected was Vesuvius. 

Offenbach’s ‘‘ Mariage aux Lanternes"’ has been 
revived at the Renaissance, which theatre, formerly 
the home of sensational, not to say questionable 
melodrama, is now fast turning into a respectable 
opera-bouffe house. This opera with the ‘* Pomme 
d@ Api” of the same author, in which Madame Théo 
gains tremendous applause, makes an excellent 
program. Malle. Bressolles made her début, and 
Mdlle. Fonti and Malle. Grivot dispute for pre- 
cedence in the other principal réles. 

The morning theatrical pérformances of M. Bal- 
lande at the Porte St. Martin will commence on the 
26th, with the “Misanthrope,” preceded by a lecture 
on the piece by M. Sarcey. On the Sunday after 
will be given the ‘' Siége de Calais,” played first in 
1765, and which has disappeared from the boards 
for over fifty years. 

MM. Félix Savard and Leon Buguet have just 








finished the review for the year which they destine 
for the Delassements-Comiques. The title they 
have hit on is “* Non, c’est le Shah.” 

A revival of the “Ami des Femmes” by Dumas, 
has taken place at the Gymnase. This piece was 
never a success, even Parisian: were shocked at its 
sentiments ; Dumas admitting the fact, has partially 
rewritten it; still it is not even nowasuccess. The 
best part of the piece is the preface, which Dumas 
has written for the new edition. In it, he says that 
the piece failed, not because it was immoral or in- 
decent, but because it was badly constructed; to 
use his own words, ‘it wanted proportion, strength, 
and clearness.” ‘ The author,” he goes on to say, 
‘did not say what he wanted to say; the action of 
the piece was within, the theory without,—a great 
fault in dramatic literature!” Nevertheless it is 
little likely to go even now. 

To revert for an instant to the Odéon, that theatre 
is projecting a series of revivals, Barriére’s ‘ Cen- 
drillon” having succeeded the * Vie de Boheme,” and 
being enthusiastically received. The ‘ Parricide,” 
a detective play in which the chief character is not 
a parricide but only suspected as such, is having a 
success at the Ambigu. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 


THE REV. SCOTSON CLARK. 


At the Hove Police-court, Brighton, the Rev. 
Scotson Clark, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and also known as a musical composer, was sum- 
moned on Monday for assaulting his mother-in-law. 
Matilda Brown. There was also a cross-summons, 
charging Mrs. Brown with assaulting the defendant, 
For the prosecution it was said that Mr. Scotson 
Clark seemed to have an idea that his wife had been 
induced to leave him and enter a sisterhood in 
consequence of her frequenting the confessional: but, 
on behalf of the Rev. Mr. La Barte—who had also 
taken proceedings against the defendant—couneel 
denied that such was the fact. Mrs. Clark had not 
been influenced in her actions either by the clergy or 
her friends. Defendant had subjected Mrs. Brown 
to various acts of annoyance, and had taken advantage 
of an order from the Divorce Court, allowing him to 
see his children for two hours once a fortnight, to 
insult her by drawing caricatures of her for them, 
and telling them to look out fora great and big black 
man with a long tail and a large prong, who was going 
to take away their grandmother and burn her for all 
eternity. Mrs. Matilda Brown, the grandmother in 
question, was sworn and gave evidence to a similar 
effect. The assault as complained of occurred during 
an attempt of Mr. Scotson Clark to force his way into 
her house, the front door being on the chain. - Mr. 
Clark put his left arm inside the door, caught hold of 
her arm, tore her dress all to pieces, pulled the 
sleeve out of it, and blackened and bruised her arm. 
The dress which Mrs. Brown was wearing at the 
time was here produced. It was of black silk, 
and the sleeve had been completely torn from the 
body, the stitching having given way. Witness 
went on to complain of previous insults from the 
defendant. On one occasion she was in her bed- 
room going to rest, when he entered and put his 
hat and cloak on her bed; and then raised his arms 
and cursed her with all his heart. He said that he 
meant what he said; that he was a clergyman ; that 
what he said was binding; and that, unless he 
undid it, spiritual horrors would follow. On another 
occasion, continued the witness, ‘‘I had a lady 
staying with me, who had come from India. We 
were seated in the drawing-room; and Mr. Clark 
had previously had an intimation that he would be 
obliged to use the dining-room. I locked one of the 
doors of the drawing-room, and, when he came, he 
was shown into the dining-room. He came back, 
however, in a few minutes. One of the doors of the 
drawing-room had been unfortunately left unlocked ; 
and Mr. Clark entered the room by that means, very 
nearly knocking down a table with ornaments and 
books upon it. A large chair was knocked down as 
well as some things from the table, Mr. Clark saying 
that was his room, and he would havoit. He also 
insulted me, by making personal‘remarks. The 
sonsequence was that I and my friend were turned 
out of the drawing-room. I said.I could not take 
my friend into my bed-room ; and he said, ‘No; you 
can take her down to the dining-room. I have not 
the least objection to your going there.’ I then took 
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my friend to the dining-room, and we stayed there» 
much to my friend’s annoyance.” 

Other witnesses corroborated Mrs. Brown's evi- 
dence of the defendant’s attempt to force his way 
into the house, and the tearing of the sleeve. The 
Rev. Scotson Clark was then sworn, and stated that 
towards the end of 1872 he and his wife were 
separated, and he went to Stuttgardt. ‘On 
returning from Germany I requested my wife to 
meet me at the station, and went to Mrs. Brown’s 
house to take up my abode with her as before. I 
did not, however, sleep there, as Mrs. Brown -said 
that I should neither get bed nor lodging, nor any- 
thing else there. She had wished me to stay 
abroad, and had promised me an income sufficient 
to live upon if I would give up my wife and 
children. My wife, without my knowledge, will, or 
consent, chose to enter an institution known as All 
Saints, Margaret-street, and it was on learning this 
that I came to England. When I went to Mrs. 
Brown’s house on my return there were a lot of 
things belonging to me. My children disappeared 
in February. I advertised for the nurse, and took 
other means to discover them, before proceedings of 
any kind were commenced. I went to fetch away 
certain things that I had there, and I saw Mrs. 
Brown, who called me a thief, a liar, and a 
blackguard. I did not take away from Mrs. Brown’s 
house all the goods I had there. I have there at 
the present time sundry books, including Hyam’s 
Sermons and others, as well as a crucifix and some 
candles.” 

The magistrates decided that an assault had 
been committed by Mr. Clark, and that Mrs. Brown 
was, under the circumstances, justified in what she 
did. The summons against Mrs. Brown would, 
therefore, be dismissed. Mr. Clark would be fined 
£5 and costs. 

Later in the day, before the stipendiary police 
magistrate at Brighton, the Rev. Scotson Clark was 
charged with assaulting the Rev. Mr. La Barte, near 
the Seven Dials, on the 4th Sept. The learned 
stipendiary characterised the assault as an unpro- 
voked one, and fined Mr. Clark 40s. and costs, 
which was immediately paid. Mr. Clark appeared 
to be much dissatisfied with the decision. 








Georce Ann Beuriamy, THs Actress.—Mr. Rich, 
of Covent Garden Theatre, having heard Miss 
George repeat some passages in ‘ Othello,” engaged 
her. Her success was great. Ladies of high 
distinction became her friends, and dukes and 
viscounts her admirers Amongst these were Lord 
Byron, an ancestor of the poet, who, finding that she 
would listen to no offer but that of marriage, 
determined to abduct her. One Sunday evening the 
Earl of Asterisks, a friend of Lord Byron, called at 
her lodgings in Southampton Street, Strand, and 
informed her that Miss B——, a young lady whom 
she knew very well, was at the bottom of the street 
in a coach, and wished to speak to her. George 
Ann, thinking the Earl spoke the truth, went out 
without ‘‘ hat or gloves,” and on reaching the coach- 
door was suddenly hoisted into it by the Earl, and 
carried off as fast as the horses could gallop. When 
a little recovered from her astonishment, she turned 
upon his lordship, and angrily reproached him for 
his heartless conduct ; but his lordship sat out the 
storm with the phlegm of a Dutch skipper. The 
coach presently stopped in a lonely spot at the top 
of North Audley Street, which then fronted the 
fields; the Earl got out and took her into his house. 
He then left, as he said, to prepare a lodging for 
her, which he had seen at a mantua-maker’s, in 
Broad Street, Carnaby Market. He soon returned, 
and with him her brother. She instantly flew into 
his arms, ‘but was repulsed so violently, that she fell 
to the ground. The shock,” continues the pathetic 
narrative, ‘‘of such a repulse from a brother in the 
moment in which she hoped to find him her pro- 
tector, deprived her of her senses.” When she 
recovered she found herself alone with an old 
female servant, who told ber that she had orders 
to take her to the mantua-maker’s. From this 
old woman she learnt that her brother had 
given the Earl a sound thrashing; but that, as 
he seemed to suppose that she had consented to 
the elopement, he had declared he would never 
see her more. The woman added that this brother 
had threatened the Earl with a prosecution, which 
had so terrified his lordship that he had given 
orders to have her removed out of his house as soon 
48 possible. And it was in this way, she declares, 
that Lord Byron revenged himself upon her for dis- 
daining his addresses. It is hardly worth while 
following the rest of her history. It is enough to say’ 
that she married an actor named Digges, who, like a 
former husband of hers, one Mr. Caleraft, she dis- 
covered shortly after the union to have a wife living. 
She died in poverty in 1788. From her likeness she 
would appear to be the most beautiful woman that 
was ever on the stage.—Colburn’s New Monthly. 


SONGS OF WALES, 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP, 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
|Ceawer & Co, have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be found in Thomson’s 
and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Joux THomas, 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 








LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ALLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


OURT AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the 
late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo, . 


LD ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 


EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR 
ARNOLD, 1 vol. 8yo. 


HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a 
= BR... = an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 
\TADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 

RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By th 
CUMTESSE DE PULIGA, 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 


WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 
[ | NORTHODOX LONDON ; or; Phases 
of Religions Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev, ©. 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol., ore, lds. . 








Twelve in America. By R. A. FITZGERALD. With 
Portrait and Illustrations, 1 vol., 5s. 


HE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. J, Hl, RIDDELL. $ vols. 

HE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 
of a Strong Man's Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 


CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon’s Daughters,” “Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols. 


‘A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 
A. Author of “ Under the Greenwood Tree,”  &o. 8 vols, 
HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT, 2 vola. 


Res DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON, 


Ho: SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J 
H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 

OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 

Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vgla 


(\LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 


8 vols. 


























PINSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 














AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 


tue BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4, 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
Insravction Gratis. 


Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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5. B, CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFOKTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on thé Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates, 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 148. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


Trichord. 





90 GUINBAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which eo often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


I eee ne re ee 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 = 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

>). | oe } Re eee 18 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 


5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 ‘i 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
ZROMOID) ccecccceccsccese 38 ” 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
extra) ..... e ceccerceee cooe 40 
7.—-Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

BOWED)... cscaece ihe ad waka « & i 4 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 35 ia 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell .........+0. 40 9% 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell .........+. . 45 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 

9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 

9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 

9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell..... - 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ... 85 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

OG TED 6405-0040 +0 480 - 100 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower ......... ceees SS0 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


” 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATSE 
STREET, LONDON; 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 


BELFAST, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, 45 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £88 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs, 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. ~ 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Forté. 


Forté. 
Tremolo. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUDUT, £17 17s. 


Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite IExpres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
. With Knee Action. 
No. 9 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement.' 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND ©CO,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S NEW SONGS. 


Dis TE OF MOIID oon. 650)0k 00 006 0040 0s sans cereee 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Maile. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 
The Sailor’s Grave...... 00.0 sees 00 cece co cg cece eo 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ..........eseeceeees 
Oh } Della mia oo ccccccrccceccces 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-strect, W, 


i 
ooooco 





LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 





Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&®G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........cccsceccsccce 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance” .,...... 40 


London; J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





O. BARRI'’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
Tho Fairy GROG seccccecccccccccvcsseccccccsccccce ce 40 
Non amare ! ..cccccccccesdeces oe cee ce cecccccccescccce 40 


London : J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


_¥_— 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ............ 0.0008 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 


Iondon: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


i 
oo 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





WeND on svn tebiccd Gberessasesccedeccsbsceckebeues 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G......ccccccceccccccccesccee & O 
TROUGR fae do cccccccccccsvccccscvccccscesccccceccsces O © 
GORE THUD 0c ce cn ccvetecceccsccccctocccecesscpesesees & © 
PO a 
Friends .......+....++Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


London: J. B. Caangr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON'S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .......0...0s006 4 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear, In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......00.00-+ coe » 40 


London; J. B, Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 


0 
0 





W. F, TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star oo ..cccccccscccccecccescssesce 8 
DIU Bie a sin6. 00:05 06:60,50 8) 06 2000 00 cove ccesecetan B 
O list to the Song-bird ........ cccccccccccccss 8 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘“‘I heard a 
Spirit. Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


ee eeeeeee 


coco 


London. J. B. Cramzn & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART'S NEW SONGS, &e. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .......ssssee0ee 


3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ............cesee008 3 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
CEN mthas si iebeweisiosesreetioncccwmuk £6 
FOr ON REINO Sd sins eas. 06 di 4000 ts vescdeseedes OG 
Eventide, Trio, (8.0.7.).. 000.0 00sesee0s 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 


Tweuty-five Stamps. 
Composed 


A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London; Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 


AYLAND WELL. ATale. ByC. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” dc., do. 


London; J, T, Ha f 
TES, wut eee 8.W.; and 4, 
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CRAMERS' 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 


for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London thero 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 


with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third - Pianofortes . - by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes . - by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Marmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Oramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cottarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susce tibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, Thich 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Tiustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & OO., Recent Srreezrt, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srazer, Orry. 
J. B, CRAMER & %O., West Street, & Western Roap, Briauton, 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H,.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


LOLOL LOLOL LOLOL Orme" 


Ion wWeoYN, 
A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 
THE ENGLISH WORDS BY THOMAS OLIPHANT 


(HONORARY SECRETARY TO THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY). 


THE WELSH WORDS BY TALHAIARN, 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA) HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





The Pianoforte and Vocal Score, Handsomely Bound, Price One Guinea and a Half, 





THE FOLLOWING PIECES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


s. ad. 8. d, 
Recitative AnD Warn Sonc—* Firm as the sea-girt rock” ee 8 0 Dvurt—“ Oh, joy beyond expressing ” “s 3 0 
Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, Sung by Miss Edith Wynne ond Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Recitative aNd Ain—“ Oh! fain would I recall the days” o° 4 0 Bripau Marco—(Arranged as a Pianoforte Duet) ° 4 0 
Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. Recirative AND Arn—‘ Brave Sons of Cambria” .. oe ns 2 6 
Lecenpary BaLttap—(in A minor)—“ Gelert’s Grave” (Bedd Gelert) 4 0 Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. TznzeTr0—" Long may ye live” . 3 0 
Ditto (in C minor) .. oe ae ae oe 40 Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr, Lewis Thomas. 





The Choral and Orchestral Parts published separately. 


THE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY, 


A WELSH SCENE. ‘ 
_THE ENGLISH WORDS BY HENRY F. CHORLEY, THE WELSH VERSION BY -TALHAIARN. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA) HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 








The Pianoforte and-Vocal Score, Handsomely Bound, Price 12s. Nett. 





THE FOLLOWING PIECES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. 





OVERTURE 4. i és ee oe i: r) 8 ALTERCATION ScENE. jo Dau)—“ What is here of bolt and “s 
oa I ‘your own lord, on * Quarter anp CHonrvs, bar” .. ee ee 0 
1, BripaL Messencen’s Sona cheerful errand bound” 3 0 9. Rwixe CHornvs—No. 1.— Down the stream and down thevalley” 3 0 
(Bass) Aiun— The girl is al 10. Hymn Cuonvus—*‘ Lo! with fears and blushes laden” + 20 
Sung by Mr. Léwis Thomas. 11, Anrnem Cuonvs—“ Blessed are all they that fear the Lord” .. 2 0 
2. Inrerwezz0o—(Instrumental) ee e z 0 12. Hymn Coornvs—(Accompanied)—“ Thou whose mercyisatreasure” 2 0 
8. Cuornvus ory Men—* Good morrow to our neighbour os 20 13. Ripinc Caonvs—No. 2.—* By the village, by the meadow” ., 20 
4. arg = vad ee. ae river is flowing its meadows ‘ 14. Buiwe’s Soxa— (Soprano) —“ If thou shalt deem thy vow” ,. 8-0 
— Sung by Mr. W. H. Cummings. proetine . Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 

5. Cronus or Men— Come, come with thy _—" “ 20 15. Quartet any Oxonvs—(Penillion—*« Nos Galan”)—* Jane had 
6. Inrermezzo—(Instrumental) ° 1 0 cheeks #8 red as roses” é “se ee ee ee 8 0 
7. Baiwe's Mornen’s Soxa—(Contralto)—"0 meny are the Daxce Music + 3 0 

bridesmaids” .. or gi 6 FInacEe, QUARTET AND’ Guonvs—(Brenddwyad y Frenhines)— May 
Sung by Madame ‘Sainton. Dolby. the years begun so brightly " ee . ee én 8 0 

THE FOLLOWING ARRANGED AS PIANOFORTE DUETS BY. THE AUTHOR. 

OvErTURE 7) be ee ee ee os ee e 60 Inrznutezz0—No. 6 ary) +e ee $e oe oe . 2 @ 


IntgrnmEzzo—No. 2 ee ee ee a0 te es ee 20 Dance Music eee o ae a2 
The Choral and Orchestral Parts published separately. 


LAMBORN COCK, 63, NEW BOND STREET“ 


(CORNER OF BROOK STREET), LONDON! 
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of Swirr & Co., 55, King-sfrect afopesaid—Friday, Oct. Mth, 187% , 








